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A Note from The Staff: 

We have reprinted some of the newspaper articles our Indochina watcher 
John Spragens, Jr. wrote about his crip to Vietnam this summer. The article! 
include some information not covered in this issue of the Chronicle, such as 
Vietnamese attitudes toward China and Kampuchea, If you would like a set of 
these reprints, please do this: Put a 28-cenr stamp on a legal siie envelope, 
address it to yourself, and send it to us along with an extra 50 cents {sramps are 
OK) to cover printing costs. Just tell us you want the "Vietnam reprints." 

The Chronicle does not include a letters column. This does not mean we 
don't like to hear from you! But because each issue is, in effect, an extended 
pamphlet on a particular topic, and because most of our readers are not regular 
subscribers, we've never included letters. We do appreciate your comments and 
criticisms, though, and try to send out at least a brief response ro alt the letters 
we receive. So think of us when you do your letter writing. The feedback will 
help our work. 

We are considering the possibiliry of an issue in the next year or so about whar 
has happened to Indochinese refugees since they left their home countries, 
especially whar has happened to those now in rhe United States. If you find 
clippings on the subject in your local newspapers, please send us copies. And if 
you know anyone who has done a study — scholarly or journalistic — whom we 
rnighr want to contact, do let us know. 

The Resource Center Start 

Staff members are Rachael Grossman, Sanri Mingmongkol. Joel Rocamora, 
John Spragens, Jr. , and Martha Winnacker. Research Assisrance is provided by 
Glenda Pawsey and Lynn Duggan. 



The Southeast Asia Resource Center 

Formerly called the Indochina Resource Cenrer, rhe SRC is a major non- 
governmental source of information on current developments in the countries 
of Southeast Asia, and on the U.S. involvement there. The Center follows and 
interprets events in Vietnam, Laos and Kampuchea, as well as in Thailand. 
Malaysia, Indonesia, and the Philippines. This research and analysis conrinues 
in rhe tradition of the Indochina Resource Center, which played a key role from 
1971 to 1975 as one of the sources of accurate information for the anti-war 
movement's successful effort to cut U.S. aid ro rhe Thieu regime. 

Subscriptions 

The Southeast Asia Chronicle is published six rimes a year. Subscriprions are; 
$10 regular; 58 low-income; £15 institutions; %\1 foreign surface mail; $17 
foreign air mail or domestic first class; $25 sustaining. 

All contributions are tax-exempt. 
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About 

This 

Issue 

Traveling to 

Vietnam has 
its frustrations, 
but it provides 
real insights 
into what 
life is like. 




1 



The body of the white Mercedes was beginning to show its 
age, but the engine still purred as our driver — -a veteran of 
the Ho Chi Minh Trail — dodged through the rrucks and 
cars, the bicycles and fuming motorcycles of Saigon and Cho 
lon, past the vast bus terminal at the western edge of the city, 
and turned south on Highway 4. 

The fields on both sides of the broad strip of American- laid 
asphalt were a lush green, tinged with the gold of ripening 
grain. The air was warm with the wet heat of a tropic summer. 
Thu Phong reached over as he drove and switched on the radio, 
which was tuned to the Ho Chi Minh City station. Out came 
the strains of a Borodin dance. No one in the car, I'm quite sure, 
realised that for me the words to the melody were those of 
"Stranger in Paradise." It was one of those small, pleasant 
surprises which punctuated my trip to Vietnam in August 1980. 
Vietnam is not a paradise today, despite the richness of 
sections of the countryside. Nor was I entirely a srranger. This 
visit gave me my first oportunity to visit the North, but 1 had 
lived for three years in Saigon and the Mekong Delta. The trip 
was something of a homecoming alter five and a half years. 

I was, naturally, eager to see many old friends. This must be a 
frustration to the Vietnamese officials who make arrangements 
for foreign visitors. Most of the people we foreigners knew in 
the past— -even the more progressive among us — were bour- 
geois intellectuals. While these intellectuals still have a role to 
play, they are no longer at the center of the action as they were 
in the days of the urban protests against the United States and 
the succession of U.S.-suported Saigon regimes. Officials are 
primarily interested in having foreigners meet with those who 
are at the center of the action today — the cadre of the new 
government. This is understandable. 



It is frustrating, though, when all the meetings with old 
friends are telescoped into a few short group sessions, and 
always with a cadre from the Foreign Ministry or the city 
Foreign Affairs Office in the next chair. What official Vietnam 
does not seem to appreciate is the tact that, among the dwin- 
dling number of people with an active interest in Vietnam, a 
major motivation is personal friendships formed during the war 
years. It those friendships are choked off, much of the remaining 
American interest in Vietnam will die at the same time. 

Naturally, as a reporter blowing into town after a long time 
away, I wanted more than anything to sit down for some long, 
private conversations with the people I had known best in the 
past. That doesn't mean that I would have taken everything 
they said at face value. But since I had once spent long hours, 
week in and week out, talking with them about everything from 
the world situation to their families, 1 would know what to 
make of their opinions. I could not be so sure of my evaluation 
of what I heard in interviews with officials I had never met 
before. 

The criticism must be tempered. From long practice in the 
old days, many of the friends I did meet ate quite skilled in 
speaking between the lines. And some government officials are 
more sensitive than others. At least one special meeting was 
added to my schedule at the last minute to compensate for an 
earlier session where discussion had been inhibited by the 
presence of unfamiliar cadre. 

There were also surprises the night 1 went walking through 
the streets of Tan Dinh, the section of Saigon where I had lived 
in 1974, with Tran Ngoc Thach, my Foreign Ministry escort. 
We stuck our heads in the little restaurant whete I used to eat, 
and found that the same ethnic Chinese family was still mnning 
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it. The menu was essentially the same, but with meals selling for 
about $2, it was no longer a favorite with cyckv drivers. Now 
nv jm ot the patrons are private traders. 

I should insert a note here about exchange rates. In this issue 
we have converted Vietnamese dong into dollars at the rate of 
three to one. This is the rate given to tourisrs and other visitors. 
The official commercial rate is two dong per dollar. In compil- 
ing official statistics on per capita income, the government uses 
yet another rate, of four c&mg per dolar. On the black market, it 
takes about 10 dong to buy a do Hat. 

As Thach and I continued our walk, we passed the house 
where I had rented a rixim from the wife of a Saigon officer. To 
my surprise, Thach suggested that I ring the hell and see if she 

There is an odd tension between openness 
and suspicion. 

still lived there. I had heard that no visits were permitted unless 
they were arranged by the government, and that Vietnamese 
needed special permits to receive foreign visitors in their 
homes. My old landlady was still there, not renting out any 
rooms now, and making her living by trading on the open 
market. She showed no embarrassment when she said, with 
Thach sitting just across the coffee table, ihar her husband had 
left illegally in 1979 and that a daughter was now living in 
Canada, having left legally. 



It also must be said that the official schedule for my visit was 
arranged very efficiently. I had asked to take a look at the 
economic situation and plans for economic development, with 
an emphasis on the agricultural base of the economy. The list of 
requests I had made could have tilled a three-month itinerary, 
but a representative cross-section was chosen, and the length of 
the visit was srretched from two to neatly three weeks. 

Every foreign visitor reports a different set ot pleasures and 
frustrations. Some have had long private discussions with old 
friends, for example. Some are taken only to showcases, like the 
Le Mirth Xuan new economic zone, whereas I went farther out, 
to a zone just being opened for production. People see some of 
the same things, hut they also go to different places, depending 
on their particular interests and hosts. 

Sara Rosner, an American living in Canada, spent three 
months in Vietnam last year, visiting the country with het 
Vietnamese husband. We have included het account ot thett 
visit to the family home in Phan TInet and descriptions of two 
people she met elsewhere in the country. 

Christine White, an American scholar now living in Britain, 
visited Vietnam to do research with the help of professional 
colleagues at the Economics Institute. Two vignettes from her 
visit to Le Minh Xuan illustrate the contrasting reactions of 
people from various backgrounds to the "frontier" life. 

We have also taken an excerpt from another trip account, 
that ot Erich Wulff, head of the German- Vietnam Friendship 
Association, in early 1979. 
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Children in Ho Chi Minh City. 
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THE WAY IT WAS I "N 



John Sf?ragetis,Jr. 



Critics of Vietnam today 
forget the disastrous con- 
ditions in the South be- 
fore 1975 — and the prob- 
lems facing any govern- 
ment there. 




April JO, 1915, Revolutionary soldier answers the questions of 

Saigon youth . 

John Spragens is the Southeast Asia Resource Center's Indo- 
china specialist. He lived in Vietnam for a total of three years 
between 1966 and 1974 and is fluent in Vietnamese. He re- 
turned to Vietnam in Augiut 1980. 



amnesia." A University of Texas student leader 
coined the term in 1976, describing the race to 
forget the experiences of the Vietnam war and ig- 
nore the lessons we as a nation should have drawn from those 
experiences. It was a particularly apt term. Its author is now 
apparently suffering from his own disease. He is a Navy pilot. 

Now that Namnesia has taken hold, the derate is coming 
back to life — minus the needed memory of what actually hap- 
pened in Vietnam. 

Richard Nixon writes in his most recent book The Real War: 
"We had won the war militarily and politically in Vietnam. But 
defeat was snatched from the jaws of victory because we lost the 
war politically in the United States." He apparently says this 
with a straight face, and the statement is part of excerpts 
serialized in newspapers around the country as if they were a 
serious analysis nl the world situation. 

Joan Baez insists in a letter circulated to some people in the 
peace movement: "I want to go to the root of the problem, 
which is no longer what the United States, or France, or Japan, 
01 floods and famine, or Pol Pot are doing in Vietnam, Laos and 
Cambodia. Ir is 1980 and the cool of the problem is a totali- 
tarian government in Hanoi . . ." 

Times are bad in Vietnam. But COO many discussions these 
days seem to assume that Vietnam begun to exist only in 1975. 
Or they sketch pre- 1975 Vietnam as they wish it had been, with 
scant reference to reality. 

In July 1974 I visited Quang Ngai, a province town on the 
central coast, and spent several hours riding around the nearby 
Countryside with a friend who lived there. About 20 minutes by 
Honda from town we stopped at a row of tiny thatched sheds 
huddled beside the road. The women and children who lived 
there hoped visiting foreigners might mean a chance for food. 
They were hungry. 

A few steps from the back of their camp were rice fields 
colored a deep, healthy green. Across the mad the scene was 
repeated. But these were not their fields. These women could 
not even get work as day laborers in the fields. Nor could thev 
go back to their own homes. They pointed down the red dirt 
road, where it cut between two neatby hills. That's whete their 
homes were, less than 10 miles away. The Patis Agreements, 
signed a year and a half earlier, guaranteed them the right to 
travel freely. "But if we went back, they'd shell us," the women 
said, referring to ihe troop- of President Nguyen Van Thieu's 
Saigon regime. "They'd send soldiers to bum down our houses 
and arrest us. " 

They were not exaggerating. It had happened to others who 
returned home. The only way these women and their children 
could make any money was by scavenging for firewood in the 
mine-infested countryside. They might earn 50 cents a day, and 
had to make thar do tot food fot an adult and three or four 
children. 

Quang Ngai was a small, dusty town set in the middle of a 
chronically poor area of the country. Hunger was nor totally 
incongtuous there, though the tefugee camps ringed with 
barbed wire seemed unnatural in any part of the country. The 
war had uprooted 100,000 people in the province- — 12 million 
in all of southern Vietnam at one time or another. Many of 
them were kept under armed guard in the camps for "refugees 
from communism" designed to dry up the sea of people which 
kept the guerrilla tesistance alive. 

What about Saigon, though.' Saigon with its shop windows 
crammed with Japanese radios. Saigon with the glittering lights 
and hard rock music of dozens, perhaps hundreds of cozy bars 
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Saigon, 1974 

and night clubs. Saigon with its bell-bottom youth gossiping 
over ice cream and Cokes in air conditioned comfort at the Pole 
Nord. Saigon where life looked good and the efficient black 
market could rum up a jar of Smuckers cherry preserves on two 
days' notice. 

That's the Saigon returning journalists so often use as their 
point of comparison. But few of those journalists knew even a 
smattering of Vietnamese. They missed the stories tucked away 
on inside pages of the newspapers about teenagers trying to 
poison themselves because of family problems, or families shar- 
ing a tinal meal of arsenic-laced rice gruel because they bad 
reached the end of their financial rope. 

The World Bank noriceJ. Not that they noticed the human 
details, but they did see how bleak the economic picture in the 
South was. In a report issued in January 1974 — a report they 
intended to keep secret — a bank study mission concluded the 
Thieu regime would need at least $11 billion in economic 
assistance through 1990 just to keep from losing ground. ' 
Among the major points; 

— Inflation in 1973 was 60 percent, and living standards 
were falling, "particularly among soldiers and government 
officials." 

— Nearly 50 percent of those gainfully employed were in the 
service sector, not in production, and 25 percent of the poten- 
tial work force was unemployed. 

— Saigon needed imports of 300,000 tons of rice per year for 
the parts of the South under its control. 

— Per capita commodity output had fallen by more than 20 
percent since the early sixties. 



— Vietnamese who had money which could have been in- 
vested in local industry most often sent it abroad instead. 

— Saigon's 1973 exports brought in only $56 million— barely 
enough to cover seven percent of the bill for non-military 
imports of $794 million. 

There was little sign that things would improve. There had 
been grand schemes for postwar reconstruction and develop- 
ment, based on foreign investors who were supposed to be 
attracted by cheap labor. An industrial park was set up at Bfefi 
Hoa, site of the huge American air base. The Invesrment 
Service Center published a monthly newsletter and sponsored 
economic development seminars. They maintained an opri- 
mistic facade, but attracted little money. The most notable 
investors were Kubota, assembling tillers, and National, makers 
of Panasonic radios, assembling electronic products. 

Total investment — domestic and foreign together — was not 
enough to keep pace with population increases. Foreign inves- 
tors were wary because the war continued, with Thieu rrying to 
establish control over all of southern Vietnam in direct contra- 
vention of the terms of the Paris Agreement. They were also pur 
off by the corruption and bureauacracy they had to contend 
with in arranging investment pro jeers. 

The corruption which irritated foreign investors hit Viet- 
namese even harder. Bribes to get a job. Bribes to get a driver's 
license. Bribes to take a ferry across the Mekong. Bribes ro sleep 
on the streets without being arrested. A chicken for soldiers 
passing rhrough. Higher rice prices because rice truck drivers 
had to pay bribes to take their loads to marker and because, for a 
price, police ignored hoarding and speculation by rice dealers. 
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By June 1974 the discontent began to break into the open, 
and from an unexpected quarter. Conservative Catholic 
priests, generally Thought to be the most reliable sup- 
porters of whatever anti-communist regime was in power, 
formed the People's Movement to Save the Country and Create 
Peace, Their point; the corruption in the Saigon government 
was undermining the light against the communists. 

Watergate watching became an obsession in some quarters. 
It was clear rhat Nixon and Henry Kissinger would give Thieu 
as much support as Congress would allow — more, if they could 
find loopholes — -and the phrase making the rounds in Saigon 
was "S'ixiih con. Thirn con" — "While Nixon stays, Thieu will 
stay." The hope was it might work rhe other way as well. 

The leading opposition newspaper, Dicn Tin, started a reader 
poll to find out whether people believed Nixon would hang on 
to his office. Government censors quashed it. But Thieu's own 
paper, Dnn (Jui, followed Watergate reports as closely as the 
opposition did. 

just a month after Nixon's resignation, the anti-corruption 
movement took direct aim at Thieu and his family. They issued 
a blistering "Indictment No. I" in which they charged: "The 
war which now continues CO kill our troops and people is caused 
by the greed of Mr, Nguyen Van Thieu, who has considered his 
own position more important than the fate of the nation," 

The World Bank concluded Thieu would 
need $ 1 1 billion in economic assistance. 

By the end of September several new groups had made their 
appearance, among them the People's Front Against Starvation 
and the Committee to Protect the Rights of Workers, led by 
progressive Catholic priests and Buddhist monks. They 
mounted fhe first large street demonstrations since 1971 and 
attracted support from many ordinary working people. Wirhin a 
month, though, police and riot-equipped troops had clapped an 
unsteady lid on these public manifestations of discontent, i 

On the other side of the hazy political boundaries that di- 
vided southern Vietnam like a patchwork quilt, the Provi- 
sional Revolutionary Government was changing its tactics. For 
months after the Paris Agreements were signed in January 
197^, the PRG had concentrated on regrouping and rebuilding, 
frontline troops were pulled back for rest and training, and 
defense was turned over to local militia and regional forces. 
Where possible, people rebuilt their homes, and there was a 
stress on strengthening the spare but largely self-sufficient 
economy of the liberated zone. 

I n at least some parts of PRG territory, farmers were raising a 
surplus, which they traded for manufactured goods from the 
Saigon side. There was more trade with the North, too. When 
American bombers left the skies, army engineers had less trou- 
ble expanding the road network known in rhe West as rhe Ho 
Chi Minh Trail, and the roads were used for civilian as well as 
military purposes. 

Bur as Saigon mxvps continued nibbling at the edges of the 
liberated tones, the orders to the liberation trooops changed. 
First, they were authorized to strike back at encroaching Saigon 
units. Then, in October 1973. a general order gave permission 
for the revolutionary troops to counterattack — hitting Saigon 
units and bases involved in attacks against the liberated zone 
"at any rime and at any place," not simply in defense against 
direct attack. 
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Firewood scavenge* in Quoth 
destroyed school, 1974. 



fVgoi province passes gate of 



For more than half of 1974 most PRG attacks remained 
defensive. Saigon troops would march unopposed into PRG 
territory, set up camp tor the night, then find themselves. 
surrounded as rhey settled down for dinner. There were fre- 
quent reports of ha tta lion -si zed losses. 

The fighting continued ro mounr until early January 1975 
when main force PRG units routed Saigon troops in Phuoc 
Long province, north of Saigon in a sparsely populated moun- 
tain region along the Kampuchean border. It was the first rime 
Saigon had yielded an entire province without even a token 
attempt to ret, ike the province capital. Though everyone 
played down the significance of the battle at the time — even 
the Ford administration- — it later became clear rhat the out- 
come plaved ,m important role in decisions being made In 
Hanoi. 

The "fall" or "liberation" of Phuoc Long came in the last days 
o| a marathon meeting of the Vietnamese Communal Patty's 
Political Bureau. (At the rime it was known as rhe Workers' 
Party in the North and rhe People's Revolutionary Party in rhe 
Sourh. ) The collapse helped convince Vietnamese leaders thar 
the United States would not intervene in the war again on a 
massive >,cak\ The decision; 

... in 1975 we would strike unexpectedly with large, wide- 
spread offensives, and create conditions to carry out a 
general offensive and uprising in 1976. . . . if the opportune 
moment presents itself at the beginning or the end of 1975, 
we will immediately liberate the South in 1975.' 

The beginning of rhe end for the Thieu regime was the battle 
for Buon Me Thuot in the Central Highlands. Saigon troops 
fled in disorder on March 16. Defenses elsewhere in the moun- 
tains and along the central coast began to collapse raster rhan 
the revolutionary troops could move forward. The only serious 
battle was at Xuan Loc northeast of Saigon. But resistance there 
was crushed and revolutionary troops swept into Saigon in time 
to celebrate May Day in the broad boulevard which ran from 
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Thieu's prestdenrial palace past the American embassy to the 
city zoo. 

Saigon greeted the liberation forces with a mixrure of appre- 
hension and excitement. The U.S. Embassy had capped its 
years of anti-communist propaganda with a package of stories — 
invented, as it turned out — about supposed atrocities in areas 
captured by the revolutionaries before they reached Saigon. 
Some Saigonese, already tearful enough, imagined an immed- 
iate bloodbath. Others hoped that, with Thieu gone, all the 
country's problems would be solved. 

There was no bloodbath. But there were no miracles, either. 
Few people— among the people of the Saigon rone, among 
foreign observers, even among the Vietnamese communist 
leadership — realized how intractable the problems left behind 
by the war would prove. Fewer still were prepared for the new 
problems they would face — problems within the revolutionary 
ranks as well as problems with their socialist neighbors. 



NOTES 

1. Current Economic Position and Prospects "/ the Republic of 
Vietnam, Report No. H5-VN, Esse Asia and Pacific Department, 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. January 18. 
1974. For a summary see Interimtiitmil Huliclm. Vol. I, No. 5. March 
11-24, 1974. 

2. For a more detailed review of rhe situation in 1974, see "Thieu 
vs. the People; a March F!e Cannot Win" by John Spragens, Jt., 
AMPO, Vol. 7, No. 1. Winter 19? 5. Also The Second ) «n oj tht Pans 
Agreement, India hum i'.hrutikif No. J8, January-February 1975. 

\. (hit Great Spring Victory, by Gen. Van Tien Dung. Monthly 
Review Press, 1977, p. 25. This memoir, originally published in 
Vietnamese in 1976, is the best available account of the Vietnamese 
leadership's view of the end of the war. Two issues o( the Indnciiniti 
Chrumclc. Nos. 42 and 44, give useful accounts of the period as seen 
through the eyes ul sympathetic Westerners. 




"I don't feel that we owe [Vietnam] a debt, nor that we 
should be forced to pay reparations at all. . . . The des- 
truction was mutual. We went to Vietnam without any 
desire to capture territory or impose American will on 
other people. We went there to defend the freedom of 
the South Vietnamese. I don't feel that we ought to 
apologize or castigate ourselves or to assume the status of 
culpability." 

— President Jimmy Carter, March 24, 1977 



"To put it in terms of a Chinese dialectic, United States 
policy is exactly to squeeze Vietnam as hard as we can, to 
force Vietnam to rely on the Soviet Union; then Viet- 
nam will find that the Soviet Union cannot meet all of its 
needs. ... If Vietnam experiences economic hardship, I 
think that's just great." 

— Roger Sullivan, National Security Council 
staff, December 1979 

"For too many years we have lived with the Vietnam 
syndrome. ... It is time that we recognized that ours 
was, in truth, a noble cause. A small country, newly free 
from colonial rule, sought our help in establishing self- 
rule and the means of self-defense against a totalitarian 
neighbor bent on conquest." 

— Ronald Reagan, campaigning for 
president, August 18, 1980 
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Our Great Spring Victory 

An Account of the Liberation of South Vietnam 

By Gen. Van Tien Dung (Now Minister of Defense of Vietnam) 
Translated by John Spragens, Jr. 



"Van Tien Dung emerges from this book as a no- 
nonsense campaign commander preoccupied 
with concrete results, rather uncomfortble with 
political pontifications, and often impatient with 
decision-making by means of endless confer- 
ences. His mission was to design and construct 
a war machine of unprecedented proportions, to 
deceive the enemy as to when and where that 
machine would be launched, to mount a suc- 
cessful assault, and then to keep moving so fast 
that the enemy would never be able to regroup 
and counterattack. The historical outcome is well 
known .... Dung is surprisingly candid about 
himself and many of his comrades. In fact, this 
is probably the most revealing portrait of Viet- 
nam's revolutionary leadership yet published." 
— David G. Marr, Pacific Affairs 
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LOOKING AHEAD 



John Sprag(>)is,fr. 



The Vietnamese are looking ahead and trying new 
tactics against the problems that make their 
reconstruction so difficult. 



Vietnam today is looking forward, not bach. Conversations are 

more likely to turn to Resolution Six than to the aftermath of war. 
"Resolution Six" is shorthand for the resolution passed m fitly of 
1979 by the sixth plenum of the Communist Party central com- 
mittee. Resolution Six k no instant cure for the problems of 
Vietnam, but it is more than mere snnke oil. It gives the highest 
official sanction to a new flexible approach to the country's 
economic woes. And in so doing, it offers a hope for easing some 
major related difficulties. 

Vietnam is not feeding itself. In [his the country is far from 
unique in the world, but there can be no self-sustained 
growth of the sort Vietnamese leaders have in mind 
until the food problem is solved. 

The first post-war five year plan — for 1976- 1980 — called for 
the food problem to be solved by this year, at least on a basic 
level. Planners saw a crop of 18 million tons of unhu lied rice, or 



paddy, plus other staples equivalent to three million tons of 
paddy. The 2 1 million tons were to provide enough tor domestic 
consumption, with a smail surplus far export, 

After the first year of the plan, prospects looked good. The 
total production of staples was 13.6 million tons, a dramatic rise 
from the 1975 figure of 1 1.6 million tons. Minister of Agri- 
culture Vo Thuc Dong said at the time that average yearly 
increases of eight percent in the rice crop would be enough to 
meet the goal. The output of other staples — com, manioc, 
potatoes and sotghum — would have to quadruple in five years. 

Increases in secondary staples have kept up the pace, but that 
is about the only area of agricultural production that is on 
target. Rice production fell in 1977 and again in 1978, In 1978 
the country had to import nearly a million and a half runs t>t 
staples- — mostly wheat and wheal flour. Livestock and poultry 
were stagnant. When 1979 production was added up, the staple 
crop was ony marginally higher than that of 1976. It was a 
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recovery, but not enough to keep up with a population increas- 
ing at the rate of a million a year. 

The goal for 1980 was scaled down co 1 5 million tons— barely 
enough to maintain the country's tight rations. It now seems 
unlikely even that goal will be met, 

In Ha Bac province in early August part of the problem was 
clear. Typhoon Joe had ripped through Hai Phong and on to Ha 
Bac more than a week before, dropping 20 inches of rain in three 
days. Fields already planted with winter rice — the main crop of 
the year— became lakes. In more than a hundred places, river 
waters rose above the level of the dikes, built and maintained by 
generations of farmers in the northern delta, which are sup- 
posed to protect the paddies. Waves whipped up by the winds 
and water rising up through the ground threatened the dikes. 
Six-inch cracks appeared as sections of the dikes slumped back 
to wand the fields. 

"We had to mobilize all our forces," says Tong Van Suong, 
who was in charge of the province's efforts to combat the flood. 
"In about 10 days, working non-stop, we were able to save the 
whole dike system. " 

There can be no self-sustained growth until 
Vietnam feeds itself. 



Even though it was late in the season and any delay might 
make it too late for replanting the rice fields, the dikes had to 
come first. The operation required 72,000 sandbags and exten- 
sive lattice works of bamboo poles. 

Draining the fields came next. The province has enough 
pumps for ordinary irrigation, bur not for flood control. Many of 
the pumps they had were not working, in part because the 
typhoon had toppled hundreds of power poles. Teams 150 
strong — -mostly women, joined by children 12 and older — set 
up long rows of Vietnam's traditional "pumps. " Woven bamboo 
baskets dipped into the flooded rice paddies, scooped up a 
gallon of water, two gallons of water, and flung tt across the dike 
into the canal leading to the river. Time after time, in an 
uneven assortment of tempos, the scoops of water splashed into 
the canal all morning long, and again all afternoon. But the 



efforts of a team of 150 wete insignificant compared to what one 
pump could have done — if enough pumps were available and it 
there had been enough electricity for them. 

In fields alteady drained, the back bending work of trans- 
planting tice seedlings, one at a time in cateful rows, had begun 
for a seond time. The work teams of three and four and five were 
mostly women, and they laughed and joked together abour all 
the attention they were attracting from foreign visitors. 

Typhoon joe was an early storm. The province expects floods 
in August and September, after the rice plants are larger and 
better able to stand up to winds and water, but not in July. Their 
expectations were not disappointed. Flying back into Hanoi in 
late August 1 could see flood watets covering an even grearer 
area than they had when I'd left tor the South ;i week and a half 
earlier. The fringes of another typhoon had dropped rains so 
heavy rhey sent watet racing waist high through the streets of 
Hanoi. Then in September typhoon Ruth ripped across six 
provinces south of Hanoi, killing at least 114 people, destroying 
tens of thousands of homes, and endangering still mote of the 
rice crop. 

This makes the fourth year in a row that Vietnam has been 
hit by "abnormally" severe weather. In 1977 it wasdroughrs; in 
1978, floods; in 1979, too little sun. There has been little 
outside relief assistance. Buying food to covet the shortfall cost 
pethaps $500 million in 1979. That is money Vietnam does not 
have, so the purchases impose serious strains on a precarious 
balance of payments. Self-sufficiency in food is not just a long 
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term problem. It is urgent, and government planners give it top 
priority, on the same plane as reducing unemployment to a 
reasonable level. 

In broad outline, the food picture will be this: The northern 
delta, with good organization and careful management, will 
feed itself". Central Vietnam, the northern mountains and the 
cities will he food deficit areas. The Mekong Delta in the South 
muse make up the difference. 

Central Vietnam, where the long chain of mountains linking 
the three countries of Indochina pushes Jown, in places, all the 
way to the sea, has always been the worst part of the country for 
farming. The strip of arable land is narrow, and overall it is less 
fertile than land in the northern and southern river deltas. On 
top of that, central Vietnam — the sections borh north and 
south of the old North-South boundary — suffered most heavily 
from the war. 



Around Vinh Linh, there are no trees older 
than 1975. 



The present day province of Binh Tri Thien straddles the 
former border. Every summer monsoon winds from India cross 
the peninsula, dropping their rains in Laos, then sweeping with 
parching heat over Binh Tri Thien and neighboring provinces. 
Mountain forests which moderate the heat were destroyed in 
many places by a combination of bombing and defoliation. As a 
result, summer temperatures which once were in the upper 80s 
and low 90s now reach well into the 100s. In the rainy season, 
the loss of the old forests means that water runs through the soil 
much more rapidly, since the roots of the young new trees hold 
less water. 

In the Vinh Linh area, just north of the old demilitarized 
lone, there are no trees older than 1975, according to 



Dr. Nguyen Khac Vien, head of Vietnam's Foreign Languages 
Publishing House. And in 1975, rhe tallest trees were barely a 
foot high. Eventually the forests will recover, bur the process 
will take decades. Meanwhile the yearly cycle of drought and 
Hood, always more severe in the central provinces than else- 
where in the country, will be worse than ever. 

While the central provinces will probably always be a food 
deficit area, they and the mountains which ring the northern 
delra will sooner or later make significant contributions to the 
counrry's economy. The mountains are well suited to cash crops 
like coffee, tea and pepper as well as forestry, and if there is 
enough fertilizer, many areas can grow varieties o\ vegetables 
which are not suited to the hotter lowlands. The southern part 
of central Vietnam is also good for rubber plantations, and 
researchers are checking the area around the old U.S-Navy base 
at Cam Ranh for good cotton land. 

The days when central Vietnam can hold its own are years in 
the future, though. Now many reports from the area arc- 
gloomy. Overseas Vietnamese who had visited relatives in Hue, 
the former imperial capital, said that after sharing one or two 
meals with their families, they insisted on eating at their hotel. 
Their families had to go hungry at other meals to set aside food 
for the meals they ate together. An old acquaintance in Saigon 
said the situation in the countryside near Hue is little better. 
A young man we both know had returned there from Saigon 
after the war, received land, joined a co-tip and married. "They 
both work night and day, and it's barely enough to survive," my 
acquaintance said. 



The situation in the fertile Mekong Delta is so different 
that it almost seems to be a separate country. Indeed that 
was rhe last-ditch proposal made in WS by Graham 
Martin, then the American ambassador to Saigon, as theThieu 
regime was falling apart around him. He proposed writing off 
the lost central provinces, since they were an "economic deficit 
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area" anyway, and increasing American support for a Saigon 
govcrnmenr controlling little but the city and the delta. 

Setting aside the political and military absurdity of the 
proposal — many of the revolution's earliest and strongest bases 
were in the delta — it would have created one of the wealthier 
nations in Southeast Asia. Where irrigation and drainage sys- 
tems are in good repair, farms in the delta can produce 
abundant crops at any season. 

During my trip south from Saigon along Route 4, everywhere 
families were busy with the harvest. In the fields and beside the 
roads they threshed rice in the ancient way, holding the stalks 
and beating the grain heads against a board. In a few places the 
tabor was made easier by a simple threshing machine. The 
golden grain was spread along both sides of the asphalt road- 
way, forcing traffic into a single lane down the middle. The 
harvest looked good. 

Meanwhile, in neighboring fields the plants were just begin- 
ning to head up with grain. And in other fields nearby, farmers 
were transplanting seed lings. 

Most impressive of all, though, were the scenes deep in Minh 
Hai province, the province which reaches to the southern tip of 
the country. From the province town of Bac Lieu toCa Mau my 
hosts and I drove along a badly neglected road. From there, the 
journey to the U Minh district office was by river boat. 

In most places, tice seedlings were just being transplanted. 
Farmers were rowing small boats piled high with seedlings from 
the seed beds to their fields. It was an hour or more before 1 
realised 1 had not seen any water buffalo — nor tractors, either. 
"How do they plow the fields?" I asked Ta Viet Hoa, deputy 
editot of the province newspaper. "They don't have to," he 
said. "Here, you just sow the rice and it grows." Looking down 
at the river, I could see why. It was black with silt. The river 
overflows into the rice fields and leaves behind its rich, natural 
fertilizer. Of 1 1 villages in the district, only three need any 
chemical fertilizer. 

Many homes are built on the river, with front porches that 
double as boat docks, fu one side ot the porch there h umkiIIv .i 
fishing net suspended over the river on a frame. It can be 
lowered into the water with a light shove on the long pole that 
see-saws over a supporting piling. It rakes only a few minutes to 
gather a half dozen pan fish. Most homes seem to have small 
flocks of chickens, ducks and geese, and many have pigs, as 
often as not kept in lattice-bottomed pens built out over the 
river. Here and there people are bulding brick houses. But Hoa 
says many who could already afford to build with brick prefer 
thatch. It's cooler. 

Between 1976 and 1979, the district opened up 5,000 acres 
of new farm lands, bringing the total to 20,000 acres. By the end 
of 1980 they hope to be planting 30,000. "When you clear new 
land here, you can immediately begin fanning it with high 
productivity," says Cao Quan Tac, the district's information 
officer. The fields produce more than a ton of paddy per acre 
with only one crop each year — more than some parts of Viet- 
nam can grow with two crops. 

The natural abundance of the land is at once a blessing and a 
curse for the leadership in U Minh and elsewhere in the delta. 
With imptoved irrigation and drainage, more crops each year, 
fertilizer and machines for areas which need them, and better 
use of labor, the delta can cover the gap between current grain 
production and what is needed for a good diet for the country. A 
surplus for export is not a pipe dream. 

The question is how to get the farmers to put out the extra 
effort. Before the reconsiderations which led to Resolution Six, 



government leaders relied largely on appeals to patriotism when 
they asked farmers to sell their rice and produce to the state and 
when they urged them to join cooperatives. There was also at 
least some coercion. This is discussed, but mainly in the ab- 
stract. Provincial cadre do mention that there were cases where 
local cadre simply signed people up on co-op lists whether they 
had agreed or not. It is a tactic which may work to draft soldiers 
in war time, but when it is used in organizing cooperatives, it 
generates resistance. 

In U Minh, and in other parts of the delta as well, the farmers' 
patriotism was beyond question. U Minh had been among the 
firmest revolutionary base areas since the days of Viet Minh 
resistance against the French. The farmers in U Minh had paid 
their dues. They also knew their local cadre well; it was not like 
an area formerly under Saigon control just learning how to deal 
with new leaders. When they disagree with plans put forward by 
the cadre, the people of U Minh do not hesitate to speak their 
minds. While they have contributed substantial amounts of 
grain to meet their state quotas, they have not yet formed any 



"Here, you just sow the rice and it grows." 



c imperatives. Two- thirds of them had been forced into 
"refugee" camps during the war, and the other third had to go to 
revolutionary bases deep in the forest. When the war ended, 
their first concern was to return to their old homes and try to 
rebuild their private lives. 

Government planners had hoped all the Mekong delta would 
be in cooperatives by this year. In fact, only about 20 percent of 
the farmers have joined, and cadre pushing too hard to sign 
farmers up have created resentment in some areas. As a re- 
sult, the government has officially cancelled the 1980 goal 
and put renewed emphasis on the three basic principles of 
cooperatives: They must be voluntary. They must be mutually 
advantageous. And they must have democratic management. 
Cadre now repeat the list several times as they discuss co-ops. 
Elaborating, they say the first stage in the process is to recroit a 
few families to set up a model operation. New organization and 
new farming methods are tested in these pilot projects, mistakes 
are ironed out. Then the results will be shown to neighboring 
farmers — by bringing them to the pilot project, or by organizing 
conferences in their own villages to explain the results of the 
models. Co-ops wilt have preference in receiving scarce fertil- 
izer, oil and machinery, and will have more help from technical 
specialists than individual farmers. 

"They need time to talk with the people, restudy their plans, 
then meet again," Vien explains. "The problem is to prepare 
each step carefully. It must not be too big. But if the process 
takes too long — 20 years — that's too slow. If we move too 
slowly, the rich peasants will make more and buy up land from 
the poor peasants. If you are rich and you have a tiller and if 1 
am old and my buffalo was killed in the war, I may have to sell 
you my land and hire out my labor. We cannot allow that." 

Vien says that there was some land redistribution after libera- 
tion in 1975. The distribution was decided by village meetings. 
"The atmosphere then was very good," he says. "People were 
happy, and the rich people were somewhat afraid of the 
revolution." 

After the early euphoria wore off, several problems became 
apparent. One of the major ones was the shortage of consumer 
goods, "If I've eaten my fill and can't buy 10 yards of cloth (the 
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official ration is 5 yards per person per year), I'll say forget it, I 
won't work any more," Vien explains. 

This is the reason it hurt so hadly when China cut off aid to 
Vietnam in 1978. Though the tl, t a ' value of Chinese aid was 
not nearly so high as that from the Soviet Union, it supplied 
consumer goods Vietnam was not able to produce for tcselt' — 
from electric fans and hot water flasks to soap. (China was also 
supplying nearly all of Vietnam's medicines. ) 

The consumer guods problem is one of the direct targets of 
Resolution Six.lt encourages groups and individuals to 
set up small factories and handicraft workshops either to 
produce consumer goods for local consumption or to turn out 
export goods. In Saigon and Cholon, these factories are every- 
where. Walking down the main streets in the center of town 1 
see three women sitting inside what once was a bar, 
embroidering phoenixes on silk for export. In what once was a 
stationery and hook shop, there are now a half dozen small 
metal stamping machines making parts for someone else to 
assemble. In orher parts of town, on main streets and in back 
alleys, factories are producing kerosene lamps, leather, drink- 
ing glasses and plastic buckets. In some cases they are old 
facrories started up after several years idle. In other cases the 
new factories have started with a few old imported machines, 
then made their own copies so they will have enough for a 
complete production line. 





Making kerosene lamps in Ho Chi Minh City. 



Glassware factory in Ho Chi Minh City. 



Workers in these factories — usually organized as a coopera- 
tive with an elected management committee— make good 
wages for today's Vietnam. Where the average government 
cadre may make $20 or $25 a month, workers in co-op factories 
can make $55 and more. Those in management positions or 
with technical skills sometimes make over $100. Material in- 
centives have been introduced in state industries as well. In a 
celebrated example, workers on one fishing crew have received 
bonuses lor high production which push their average earnings 
to $200 a month. 

These factories will help soak up some of the unemployment 
and underemployment. Unemployment in Ho Chi Minh City 
alone is in the hundreds of thousands; nationwide it is about 
three million. This is an important goal in itself, but the output 
of consumer goods is equally needed for the country's economic 
health. The country especially needs consumer goods flowing 
into the state trading sector. To keep tabs on what rhe new 
factories are turning out, the government is now in the middle 
of a drive to tegister all the facrories. 

Many of the goods factories sell to the state will find their way 
down to the Mekong delta, where they will be an essential parr 
of the rice purchase scheme implemented after Resolution Six. 
Until the tesolution, the state rook some rice as tax and pur- 
chased more at the official price. Any rice left aver after a 
family's t1w n needs and the state quotas were met could be sold 
on the free market. But since the free market price was often 10 
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Rivers are the mam transportation mutes m t ' Minh district. 

times as much as the official price, a lot of rice slipped around 
the edges of the state collection network. Now an intermediate 
"negotiated price" has been introduced. 

In Minh Hai province the structure works like this; About 13 
to 1 5 percent of the harvest goes as taxes. The rate is different 
in other provinces, depending on the year's crop and how much 
of it is needed for the farmers themselves. The province will fill 
about a third of its quota through tax collections. The state will 
pay seven cents a pound for the next level — obligatory sales at 
the official price. The negotiated price will vary with place and 
season, averaging 19 cents a pound just after harvest and rising 
to about 34 cents a pound at the end of the crop. Province 
officials did not yet know just how much they would need to 
collect at each ot these two prices, since this is the first year of 
the plan, hut together they would make up the other two-thirds 
of the province's quota. Meanwhile free market buyers pay 
about 60 cents a pound, 

The inducement to sell to the state at a lower price will be 
provided by the consumer goods, and by other scarce supplies 
like gasoline and fertilizer. In the majority of cases, sales of rice 
to the state will not he for cash, but will be batter for hard-ttvget 
items. Press reporrs since 1 left Vietnam indicate that the system 
has been fairly successful, But U Minh district was one which 
had so far failed to meet its quota. 

U Minh was a revolutionary base, but its 
farmers have not joined cooperatives. 

Important though they may be, material incentives are not 
the whole answer to Vietnam's economic difficulties. Incompe- 
tence, corruption and suspicion have sapped the morale of 
many. And the problem is circular. Take corruption: One 
government wotker in the delta — a young man who had wotked 
for the revolution for years during the most difficult part of the 
war — said his salary of $25 a month simply was not enough, 
even though it is higher than many government salaries. He 




and his co-workers have now been given land to grow their own 
vegetables after hours, and they have started raising pigs. Still, 
about once every two months he gets extra supplies of food from 
his parents on the farm. It's enough for him to get hy, hut nor 
enough tot him to think of starting a family. That, he says, is 
why so many government workers find "outside" ways to make 
extra money. Judging from criticisms appearing in rhe press, the 
"outside" income often comes from brihesorfrom pilfering state 
supplies. 

In theory, the low state wages are supposed to he adequate 
because state workers can buy basic items like food and cloth ai 
reduced prices. In fact, the state supply system is too weak to 
meet that responsibility. The government is now discussing 
adjustments in the salary and price structure to give its own 
workers a fairer shake, but there is no indication how long it will 
he before rhe idea moves beyond the discusson stage. Mean- 
while poverty breeds corruption, which in turn makes it more 
difficult to meet the needs of the people. 



Cotmption is a major target of the recent drive to re- 
organize the party. Individual party members and party 
branches as well are being evaluated to see whethet thev 
are qualified to play the leading tole the party is supposed to 
have. "Many party hranches have expelled unqualified people 
from the party and cottected theit mistakes and shortcomings," 
the party paper Nfain Dan said in a September 20 editorial, 
"and thtough that they have strengthened good relations bet- 
ween the party and the people." It continued, "... those 
degenerate backsliders who have stolen, taken bribes, coerced 
the masses must be expelled from the ranks of the vanguard of 
the revolution. " The patty reform dt ive began early this year, 
and it has not yet solved the problem of corruption. But the 
drive is far from over. In the same editorial Nhan Dart reported 
less than 30 percent of the party's membership has been 
awarded party cards so far. Only 34 percent of the parry 
hranches have been certified. 
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Corruption has hit the North as well as the Smith. The 
political impact was most harmful in the South, where ir under- 
mined efforts to win people's confidence in the new regime. 
The difficulty was compounded when some leaders installed by 
the new government did not measure up to the requirements of 
their jobs. 

The problem of incompetence has several roots. "Cadre who 
only know about fighting now have to tackle problems in 
economics," says Dr.Vien. "But if you're 40 years old, it's hard 
to study math." In bluntly worded articles, top party leaders like 
Le Due Tbo have said people should no longer be elected to 
leadership committees simply because of their war time ex- 
ploits, or because no one wanted to hurt their feelings. In the 
September N7 C ' issue of the parry theorette.il journal Tap Chi 
Cong San, writing under the pseudonym Trung Thanh, he 
Stressed the need tor people with technical and managerial skills 
and the need to bring more young people and more women into 
the leadership. "There are still people who think it is 'inconve- 
nient' to let young cadre and women cadre lead. Ir is not right to 
think this way," he said, calling rbe attitude "feudal and con- 
servative." 

In the South trained cadre were a prime target of U.S. 
counter insurgency programs with the result, according to Vien, 
that as many as 90 percent of the cadre were killed. In the 
famous Mekong delta village ot Ap Hue, five parrv secretaries 
were killed between 1968 and 1975. The current secretary is 
number six. 



This means Vietnam needs a massive training program for 
new leaders to gain the skilis it needs to build the economy. At 
Hanoi's Noi Bai airport, I met a group of" 150 high school 
graduates from every province in rhe country who were waiting 
for a special flight that would take them to the Soviet Union lor 
five year programs of study in various technical fields. More 
hundreds go every year, and others study in Vietnam's own 
polytechnic colleges and speetali;ed high schools. But the pro- 
cess ot training this new leadership generation will be a long 
one. 

Meanwhile, mutual suspicions have prevented Vietnam 

from making the best use of technical skills already available 
among members of the old Saigon elite. The excerpt from Erich 
Wulffs book (p. 19) brings the problem out vividly. Under- 
standably, the revolutionaries did not think rhe Saigon in- 
tellectuals would be politically reliable. But instead of finding 
some way to make use of their technical skills while keeping 
them under political control, rhe new leaders left many of these 
intellectuals on the sidelines, where they grew bored and dis- 
illusioned. 

It is true, of course, that many of the old Saigon elite did not 
have the kinds of skills Vietnam needs now. As Hoang Tung, 
editor of Nhan Dan, says: "The Ph.D.s in Saigon are mostly 
doctors and lawyers. The economists mainly know about com- 
merce. There are few technicians. There are 10.000 people 
who are professors and lawyers and writers, but few who could 
manage a factory, . . .It's easier to be a government minister 




Titling fields in the mountains of renlral Vietnam. 
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than it is to be a factory director. There's no one there who 
could direct the building of a large generating plant or direct oil 
exploration." 

The earlv 1979 discussion within the party discussed in 
WulfPs article led to an easing of the government's attitude and 
eventually to Resolution Six. 

The atmosphere for old Saigon intellectuals 
changed in 1979. 



One of those who decided to test the goverment's new 
openness to ideas from the "old people" was Nguven Xuan 
Oanh. an economist trained in japan and the United States, 
(He was known to some American friends as Jack Owens. 
Rumors making the rounds of the Vietnamese refugee commun- 
i tv said he had committed suicide, but I found him quite alive, 
indeed in nibusr health.) Oanh worked for three years as a 
senior economist for the International Monetary Fund and held 
several cabinet posts in Saigon in the period of merry-go-round 
governments which followed the 1963 assassination of Presi- 
dent Ngo Dinh Diem. On his resume there is a blank between 
1975 and 1979. 

Oanh says the atmosphere for the old Saigon intellectuals 
began to change in early 1979, and since then he has been 
offering pointed but constructive criticism of government eco- 
nomic policies. His first paper, "Restructuring Our Foreign 
Trade Policy." was serialized in Dai Dtmn Krt, the magazine of 
the Vietnam Fatherland Front. In gentle terms, it attacked 
Vietnam's harum-scarum approach to exports, and said the 
country needed to do a market study to sot- where it had the 
greatest relative advantage, then concentrate on those types of 
production, Oanh says he expects the study will show the 
advantage lies with agricultural and craft products. 

Among the other points he made in the foreign trade paper is 
the need for representatives of factories to take pan in exploring 
markets and negotiating contracts, rather than leaving every- 
thing to foreign trade bureaucrats from Hanoi. This would help 
eliminate the problem of export goods being returned because 
they were not what the buyer ordered. When this has hap- 
pened, individual factories and workshops have been responsi- 
ble for selling or otherwise disposing of the rejects on the home 
market, and the government has not underwritten their finan- 
cial loss. Having factory representatives involved in negotia- 
tions would also help avoid underpricing Vietnamese labor. 
Oanh cites the case of a contract for denim jacket -slacks outfits 
which allowed only Si. 50 to cover production costs for each 
suit. 

This paper has been taken very seriously, and Oanh is pan of 
a team drawing policies baaed On many of the points he raised. 
Wirh that success behind him, he has more recently tackled 
monetary policies in a paper published by the private Ho Chi 
Minh City daily Tin Sang. 

Oanh says the cash-only economy is hobbling development, 
especially since the government doesn't print enough money. 
One result is that even government agencies sometimes ■:> > 
three or four months without paying their employees because 
they simply do not have the cash to give them. Government 
salaries are so low they otter no chance of savings, so when 
workers are not paid, it must have disastrous effects on morale. 
Because of the cash crunch, managers of units which take in 
cash — stores and theaters, for example — tend to sit on piles of 




Tin Sang farqiierwarr workshop. Ho Chi Minh City, 



money so they can be sure they will have enough to pay their 
own employees. This compounds the problem. 

This paper has generated heated discussion, and Oanh says 
he has had a number of requests from leaders at the highest 
levels in Hanoi for copies. He is taking things one step at a time 
but, he says, "My head is still on my shoulders." He calls 
publication of these papers a "gamble," and says other Saigon 
intellectuals arc waiting to see if it pays off. "They have hesi- 
tated to speak up because they were afraid of saying the 'wrong' 
thing." Oanh explains. 

Some of Oanh's friends have been encouraged by the serious 
consideration his papers have received, but other intellectuals 
are less optimistic. "We just do what we have to to get by, "one 
says in a brief snatch of private conversation. For yet others, rhe 
new flexibility has come too late; they have already left the 
country. 



It sometimes seems the government is moving in opposite 
directions at the same time. While some "old people" are 
being encouraged to offer critical analyses of official policies, 
there have been constant calls during the last year for people to 
remain vigilant and protect the country from sabotage. In 
part, the calls for people to guard rhe social and political order 
are efforts to involve them in fighting corruption and pilferage. 
But they are also efforts to combat armed resistance to the 
H ivernment. 

The province newspaper in Minh Hai carried a report in its 
August 1 5 issue about a man named Tran Quang Sang, tried as 
the ringleader of the local branch of a counterrevolutionary 
army commanded from Saigon, which reached into all areas of 
the South. "In the South they were organ iied into five army 
corps. Each armv corps consisted of tour divisions and was 
responsible for one 'tactical' lone as in the period when the 
Americans and puppets were temporarily in control. Each divi- 
sion had four regiments at the province level, with battalions at 
the district level and companies at the village level," the paper 
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reported. Sang was the commander of the K} tactical zone, 
which included the major towns of ChuongThien, Soc Trang, 
Bac Lieu and Ca Mau. 

After Sang's capture, the paper continued, the central com- 
mand of the movement, in Saigon, reestablished contact with 
other leaders in the area. "In just a short time they developed a 
force of nearly 100 and developed a military command network 
throughout the K3 tactical zone." Their goal: to etode the 
people's confidence in the government and seize power. 

The paper says the whole organization, from Binh Tri Thien 
to Minh Hai, was rounded up by security forces and brought to 
justice. Sang was sentenced to death by a provincial court. 

In four days traveling by car and boat in the delta. I saw no 
hint of any serious military challenge ro the government, 
i bough one night in Bac Lieu ! did heat some gunshots which 
officials could not or would not explain. In the Central High- 
lands, though, there are continuing seeuriry problems. Roads 
are sometimes cut, imposing extra hardship on a region which 
has a rather poor transportation network anyhow. The attacks 
are said to come both from right-wing resistance groups and 
ftom FULRO, the separatist movement of mountain minority 
groups which began in French colonial times. 

This home grown resistance seems to represent a nuisance 
more than a threat to the country's economic development. But 
the same cannot be said for the continuing war in Kampuchea 
and the constant threat of renewed fighting with China. 
Ametican intelligence estimates say about 200,000 Vietnamese 
troops are in Kampuchea, and about the same number on the 
China border, where they face whar Vietnam says is a force of 
12 divisions. Another 40,000 or so ttoops are in Laos. 

The hardware of war is no prohlem. Hoang Tung told foreign 
journalists in April, "Arms and ammunition don't cost us a 



penny. Our Soviet friends supply all that." The hopes people 
had tor a period of peaceful recovery from 30 years of fighting 
against the French and Americans have been punctured, 
though. In Hanoi as well as in Ho Chi Minh City, young people 
respond to the draft with an attitude which falls short oi en- 
thusiasm. Conscription also strips farms and factories of some of 
their youngest, most energetic, besr-rrained workers, 

Vietnamese leaders do not see an early end to the China 
problem, by which they mean the fighting in Kampuchea as 
well as the tensions with China itself. "China has not shown 
that they are willing to talk seriously," a China specialist at the 
Foreign Ministry says. "China wants to create a constant drain 
on Vietnam, but we have our ways of dealing with that. We 
must have armed forces which are also productive forces." 

Young people are not enthusiastic about the 
draft. 

Military units in rear areas inside Vietnam— about half the 
total — are being encouraged to set up their own farms and 
factories. Navy units have been ordered to take up fishing. Even 
the troops stationed along the tugged Chinese border are asked 
to try growing some of rheir own food or to start forestry 
projects. 

The drive for military production is not related to Reso- 
lution Six, but the resolution's economic prescriptions include 
one which is directly relared to threats of further attacks from 
China. There is a new stress on local initiative in planning and 
the greatest posssible local automony in production. In part, 
this is intended to help make the country more self-sulticienf, 
compensating for the central government's shortage of raw 
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materials. At the same time, it" provinces and districts are more 
self-reliant, they will be better able to cope with the hardships 
of renewed fighting with China, especially if that includes a 
bombing campaign :iimed at the country's industries or its 
transportation network, 

If it were possible to isolate the several problems of Viet nam s's 
economy and deal with rheni one by one, solutions might be 
simpler. But the problems are connected, and an adjustment 
in one area may have unexpected effects in another. Some- 
rimes, fortunately, these effects are positive rather than nega- 
tive. The new emphasis on small factories in the city is a good 
example. By helping stimulate agricultural production in the 
Mekong delta and reducing unemployment in Ho Chi Minh 
City, the factories reduce the need for new economic zones. 

The NEZs Were the government's first attempt to boost farm 
production and reduce urban unemployment, by sending un- 
employed city dwellers to reopen land deserted during the war 
and clear new land for agricultural use. City officials at first 
hoped a million and a half of the four million people packed 
into Saigon and Cholon at war's end would rerurn to their old 
homes in the countryside or leave for NEZs. In five years, only 
half that number have gone. 

Poor planning caused many problems, Le Minh Xuan, now a 
showcase NEZ in the rural part of the Ho Chi Minh City 
administrative district, was at first a disaster. Settlers were 
given rice seed and tools and told to farm. The area's acid soil 
would not support a rice crop, and discouraged settlers returned 
to the city with horror stories. Now, however, the area is being 
turned into vast pineapple plantations. When the marshes are 
properly drained and cleared, they are excellent for pineapple, 
which has the advantage of being a good export crop. 

New guidelines for setting up NEZs, published earlier this 
year, stress caretul research to determine suitable crops before 
settlers are sent out. And in many cases, like the Pham Van Hai 
farm just beyond Le Minh Xuan, members of the Vanguard 
Youth tackle the hardest work — clearing land, setting up rudi- 
mentary housing, even planting the first crops. 

There has not yet been a rush for the new economic zones, 
but a drive from Pham Van Hai back through Le Minh Xuan 
toward Saigon offers a clear demonstration that the zones can 
succeed. The newly opened farms are very primitive. In many 



cases people live under thatched lean-tos, each one a long roof 
set on the ground like barracks without wails. Gradually, people 
begin to build private houses, first of thatch, then buck. And in 
Le Minh Xuan irseli. the homes are all sumiunded with young 
truit trees and vegetable gardens. 

As factories hire some of the unemployed, they relieve some 
of the pressure on the city's resoutces. This, in turn, makes it 
possible to rely more on the demonstration effect and less on 
coercion to persuade people to take a chance on the NEZs. 

It will take hope, enthusiasm and time to 
build a firm economic base. 



It is a hopeful sign, and Viemam today needs hopeful signs. 
The economic problems the nation faces — those which are 
.1 legacy of war, those caused bv weather, and those caused by 
poor leadership— are serious and complex. Though by some 
measures the economy has improved — 13 percent unemploy- 
ment is better than 25 percent; prices doubting in five years 
don't hit as hard as prices rising 60 percent a year — it will take 
hope, enthusiasm and time to build a firm economic base. 
If people at all levels take Resolution Six senously, that 
will help. f - J 




Vanguard Youth worker at Pham Van I Im \tatejarm ramps out 
near the pump he supervises. 
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"MUST WE MAKE ALL Tfl 
OLD MISTAKES AGAIN?" 



Erich WlUff 
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A veteran revolutionary discusses some of 
the frustrations ofbuildinganew state. 



( ) ne of the major/vents ofWulffs visit 
t<i I irt nam was a long private conversa- 
tion with two old friends. Dr. Duong 
Quynh Hoa had been health minister for 
the Provisional Revolutionary Govern- 
ment and is now a member of the pro - 
idium of the Fatherland Front. Her 
husband, Nghi. was Wulffs liaison to the 
National Liberation Front and a high 
official within the NLF. In 1979 he had 

Erich Will ff is a psychiatrist who worked 
in Hue. Vietnam, from 1961 to 1970. 
He is now president of the German- 
\ irt nam Friendship Association. Wulff\ 
earlier book Vietnamesiche Lehrjahre, 
describing the warns he came to see it, was 
highly influential in the European peace 
movement. He returned to Vietnam in 
January 1979. This article is excerpted 
from his book on this visit, Eine Reise 
Nach Vietnam (Suhrkamp. 1979). Tlie 
translation is by Martha Winnackerof 
ike Center staff . 
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n o fit nation .Dun ng their conversation , 
Hoa and Sghi expressed many of the 
frustrations they had experienced during 
the reunification of Vietnam and the as- 
sertion of central power from Hanoi. 
Other parts of Wulffs book are far more 
optimistic than this, and some of his ex- 
periences in other places contradicted the 
reports the\ had received in Saigon. Dur- 
ing a visit to Europe later in 1979, Hoa 
was reported by those who met with her to 
be more at ease than she was when she met 
Wulff Nonetheless, the view from the 
inside which is reflected in this helps m 
understand just how difficult the job of 
rebuilding and transforming a society is. 
As reported elsewhere in this issue. Reso- 
lution Six is an effort to correct some of 
the mistakes recounted here. 

It is nearly 9 o'clock and I stand in 
front of the door. I definitely want to 
see Hoa and Nghi. At exactly 9, a 
smalt car stops in the middle of the 



Street, two meters from rhe sidew.ilk. I 
see Nghi in the driver's sear; Hoa has 
already moved ro rhe rear. In a few sec- 
onds I am in the car. Our watchers in the 
hotel lobby haven't missed this man- 
euver. Only two of them are still there, 
because the others have gone with rhe 
delegation to the evening program ar 
rhe Municipal Theater, Neither of these 
two speaks any foreign language, since 
the more competent ones have gone 
with the majority of the group. But they 
ire last .md determined, and in an in- 
si.mt one of them has stationed himself 
i n front of the hood. He holds on tightly 
while the other palavers with Nghi. I ask 
Hoa, "Do they want to stop me from 
going with you?" "For sure," she smiles, 
"Bur don't worry, I have a permit [to 
bring foreign guesrs home[ from the 
Central Committee." But the policemen 
don't let themselves be shaken off so 
quickly, so a compromise is reached: 
Hoa opens the door extra wide and in- 
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vites one of the two to come along, 
"They are very uncultured." she sniffs in 
French as the car finally drives off. 

At Hoa's home, our small shadow fol- 
lows us in . . . A newspaper is pressed 
into his hand and he is installed at the 
end of the dining table, right by the 
door, while we withdraw to the partly 
screened sofa. Hoa says he speaks no 
French and we can talk freely. 

But first I look around. The house is a 
museum. Our seats are made of ebony 
inlaid with artful mother-of-pearl and 
ivory. On the shelves along all the walls 
stand porcelain vases and dishes, one 
next to the other. Ming, Kiang Hsi, and 
also Vietnamese proto-porcelain, Thanh 
Hoa from the 1 Ith and 12 th cen- 
turies, . . . Hoa explains, "My father 
put together this collection. It is the last 
in Vietnam." Her father and grandfather 
were high mandarins. Does Nghi feel 
comfortable here ? He was always so self- 
effacing, I hardily dare move for fear of 
breaking a dish or vase. And how docs 
our shadow, the little cadre feel? But he 
sits silent, sunk in his newspaper. 

We talk. Nghi doesn't say much, 
mostly it is Hoa who speaks. The re- 
education camps: some people have sim- 
ply been forgotton there. All together, 
there are still about 25,000 inmates. 
They were supposed to be released, but 
that has been postponed indefinitely be- 
cause of the border war with Kampuchea 
and the tensions with China. Hardly any 
high officers are still confined, maybe 10 

You have to know the limits. 

of the highest. Most of the current in- 
mates ate young captains and majors for 
whom no evidence has been found. But 
that is precisely why they don't want to 
release them: nobody knows exactly who 
they are, what they did, and what they 
might do outside. It would take forever 
to investigate every case, and Hoa sug- 
gests that the security authorities don't 
know how to begin without documents. 
Because of a gap in the evidence, which 
nobody knows how to fill, 25,000 people 
sit in the camps without a telease date — 
that's security, 

Hoa tells me I've come at a critical 
time. The debates in the party between 
liberals and hardliners, between pro- 
Soviet and nationalist wings, are in full 
swing. The former underground cadres 
from the cities stand in the crossfire. 
They had warned against abolishing pri- 
vate trade so quickly, but rhey couldn't 
affect rhe actual process. Le Due Tho, 
whom the Politburo has entrusted with 




Stale-run pharmacy. Ho Chi Mirth City. 

rhe fate of the South (he's from the 
South), wants "unity as quickly as possi- 
ble. " He wants the South to look like the 
North soon, without private shops and 
factories. So socialist production rela- 
tions and forms of distriburion were cut 
out of whole cloth by decree without 
providing the necessary material precon- 
ditions and without preparing the people 
to accept them. The shops were closed — 
some people were actually thrown out — 
before a state distribution network was 
set up. This affected the retailers, the 
shopkeepers more than anyone else. 
Wholesalers received some compensa- 
tion for their inventory (paid in install- 
ments, of which the first were the 
largest). Most of them waited for the first 
one or two payments and then went 
abroad. The shopkeepers didn't have big 
inventories (so they had hardly any 
claim to compensation). Most of them 
didn't have the choice (of going abroad) 
but could only try to make it in the "new 
economic lones," often without tools or 
agricultural knowledge. Many of them 
came back to the cities, because they 
couldn't hold out. They live from beg- 
ging, street trade or by depending on 
relatives who still have money ot work, 
"In principle"- — -that means on paper — 
the traders could turn their shops into 
crafts factories processing state-issued 
materials, as long as they were not 
known in the neighborhoods as exploit- 
ers. But precisely this clause led to de- 
nunciations: what trader doesn't have an 
enemy who has been waiting for a 
chance to get revenge? And when party 
directives anticipate exploiters, then ex- 
ploitets will be found. In the provinces, 



the campaign 3gainst exploiters among 
the traders had even worse results than 
in Ho Chi Minh City. There was no 
longer anything to buy, not only because 
the goods were in short supply but be- 
cause the distribution net had been par- 
tially desttoyed. The people have be- 
come apathetic, resigned. 

Nghi adds: "You have to know the 
limits, how much people are willing to 
do and to endure. If you don't, you run 
aground, " 

Hoa continues: "Many well-to-do 
people and intellectuals stayed in 
April 1975 because they said to 
themselves, when Hoa and her friends 
come we have no reason to go. " When 
the PRO introduced itself before a sea of 
people on May 15, 1975, the people 
were still delighted. Hardly any of that 
remains today. When he arrived at the 
Saigon airporr, Le Duan, General Secre- 
tary of the Vietnamese Communist 
Party, told rhe cadres they were not con- 
querots but liberatots. But the cadres 
have not always held to this principle. 
Their training was too inadequate, and 
the temptations were roo great, "it's easy 
to make no demands and to be incomipt- 
ible when nobody has anything ..." 
But the Northern cadres saw that here 
almost every worker had a refrigerator, 
and they asked: "Are rhese supposed to 
be the exploited? No these ate the exp- 
loiters!" So a lot of the cadres became 
suspicious and hostile — ot corrupt. No- 
body had explained to them that exploi- 
tation could also mean making a country 
dependent or that many people in Sai- 
gon had been betrayed even though they 
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could live better from the garbage of the 
American military machine than the 
cadres could from their salaries. Further- 
more, the shops and the black market 
were so full of goods. 

Nghi added: "But the worst was the 
suspicion. Maybe a blood bath won Id 
have been better and more humane. 
Then we could start over, the way they 
did in Europe after attacking the Nazis. 
But today almost everyone suspects eve- 
ryone. First there was the campaign 
against the reactionary forces, That was 
against real reactionaries, and there were 
plenty of them. But chat campaign— 
just like the current one against exploit- 
ers in commerce— got out of control. 
Then suspicion extended to the intellec- 
tuals. In 1975 almost all of them were 
ready to cooperate and brought their 
whole enthusiasm to the effort. Now 
most of them are resigned." 

Hoa adds, "If you rreatan intellectual 
with trust, he/she can make any effort. 
But if you mistrust them, they are 
useless. " 

Now many revolutionary cadres from 
the South are treated as potential "reac- 
tionaries," says Hoa. They understand 
the relationships here, and they tried to 
minimize and correct the mistakes their 



new Hanoi superiors made out o( tack of 
knowledge or false evaluation of the situ- 
ation. But that has led to severe tensions 
. . . Some southern cadres were impris- 
oned after the fourth party congress. 
They were accused of factionalism and of 
being molded by imperialist culture. . . . 
Nghi asks: "Must we make all the mis- 
takes again.'" Both agree that the worst 
evil is the lack of political cuhure among 

Some southern cadres were 
accused of factionalism and 
of being molded by imperial- 
ist culture. 

the cadres. This goes all the way to the 
top leadership of the party. Most of them 
are stupid, says Nghi. Even the political 
education of the highest functionaries is 
"extremely relative." So the most essen- 
tial points were often not considered. 
All the measures against reactionaries, 
against factionalisms, against exploiters 
depend on the arbitrary decision of the 
responsible officials. There is no legal 
basis for them, there is no habeas corpus, 
no codification of offenses, no guaran- 
teed processes. 



"How often 1 have spoken in the na- 
tional assembly to say we must have laws 
which define punishable offenses, 
including political crimes. But nothing 
hapeneoV'says Hoa. 

It is already after 1 1 :00, Curfew begins 
at midnight. Hoa wants to show me the 
upstairs, hut first 1 want to know what to 
do with the information they have given 
me. Shall 1 keep it to myself? Shall I 
report it,' Hoa asks for five minutes to 
think about it. Then she comes hack 
with a classical Vietnamese plate as a sjitt 
for Edith, "Speak," she says, "maybe if 
will help us avoid the worst mistakes." 
Then we lixik at the other rooms, which 
are also practically museum places. I 
couldn't live here. Our shadow became 
quite restless, bur he didn't dare follow 
us. What would he report about these 
five minutes while we were out of his 
sight,' Nghi brings me back to the hotel 
alone. Our watcher has become a real 
shadow. He sits behind us in the car. but 
for us he is no longer there. We drive 
slowly through the night. "Don't lose 
your courage. Or your trust," I say to 
Nghi as we say good-bye in front of the 
hotel doot. 

"Don't worry, "he answers ."maybe I 
am too impatient." 




Revolutionary soldiers arrive in Saigon, April 30, 1 975. 
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DEVELOPMENT POLICY: PROVIDINC 



Vietnam needs every- 
thing* The problem for 
planners is to figure out 
what to do first to promote 
balanced growth. 



When the North was liberated — in !954— it had only 
three established industries worth talking about: the 
I Ion Gai coal mine; electricity, and the largest gener- 
ating plant was the 15,000 kilowatt Hanoi plant; and light 
industry, ot wnic h the most important at the rime was the Nam 
Dinh textile mill. That was all. And when the North was 
liberated, the colonialists took away the best or everything. So 
we cannot think or industrialization as being merely the con- 
struction ot a lot of factories. The problem is to strengthen the 
whole structure of production. 

In our socialist regime we cannot, under any circumstances, 
allow people to go unemployed and put them out on the streets. 
We cannot allow people to starve. They must have work to do. 
They need work to survive. And only if they have work can we 
solve our political and social problems. When people make 
revolution, the goal is to give people work so they can live. 

This is a problem all countries have to deal with, but in 
Vietnam it is one of the principal problems. The state can feed 
people tor a while — give them emergency assistance for a 
while — bur this is a state with empty hands. We have to create 
employment. 

We need, for example, to help people develop handicraft 
occupations in the countryside so they can have more work to 
do, increase the production of goods, increase their income. 
In Hai Hung as in many provinces there are districts where the 
income from handicraft production is equal to the income from 
agricultural production. Our course is one which includes 
increasing the number of crops, raising animals — and we can 
only raise animals if we increase the number of crops, because 
this gives us the fodder for rhem — and at the same rime adding 
handicraft occupations. 

Professor Le Hong Tarn is an economist at the Institute of 
Economics in Hanoi, a section of the Vietnamese Commission for 
Social Sciences. Tkk articles consists of excerpts from a three- 
hour interview he gave the Center's John Spragens, It. this 
August. Spragens did the translation. This article expands on 
some of the points Professor Tarn made in a paper titled "In- 
dustrialization in the Socialist Republic of Vietnam." del hered 
at a Man h conference on alternative development strategies for 
Asia sponsored fry the United Nations Institute for Trainingand 
Research. 
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THE BASICS 



Le Hong Tarn 




This is not something that any individual farmer can do 
alone. It requires organization. Before the revolution, fanners 
knew that it was possible to do these things. They knew it was 
possible to raise another crop of rice. They knew it W3s possible 
to raise animals. They knew it was possible to have handicraft 
trades. They knew all of this. It was not that rhev didn't know. 
But they could not do it, because each individual was an 
isolated production unit. 

How does Vietnam bring new technology into the economy? 
A new technology within a particular economy is one thai is 
appropriate to that economy, not just something which is new 
on a world scale. So we use tbe concept of technology broadly. 
In the past, for example, people used varieries of rice which 
could be harvested only after 120 days. Now they use 100-day 
strains. This is new technology. In rhe past, people did not 
know about using fertilizer. Now rhey know .iNmi using 
fertilizer. This is new technology. 

There are several factors without which rhe new technology 
cannot he brought in. The first is: will the farmers accept it,' 
Because it is they who must use it. First of all, they must 
recognize that it is worthwhile. In order to show that it is 
worthwhile, Vietnamese technicians curry out experiments 
right in the agricultural areas. For example, to imrodin e .1 new 
variety of rice, I plant it here, then I bring rhe farmers in to sec 
it. 

Then they need to know how to do it. The state technical 
cadre must go down to the cooperative and, along with the 
farmers, plant the new rice. Once they know how to do it. they 
must be able to do it. In many regions Vietnam's farmers used ti 1 
be very poor. They had the knowledge, but rhey didn't have the 
money to buy the new rice seeds, to buy fertilizer, so the state 
had to Co lend it to them. This is one example of introducing 
technology which may not be new on the world scene, hue 
which is new to Vietnamese farmers. 

It the state has to do everything for the farmers when the 
country is so poor, it just cannot be done. So we have thi- 
problem: We want the farmers to grasp rhe new technology so 
that they can solve their own problems. This means we have to 
open lots ot schools in the rural areas so thev can learn h> read 
and write. The North did this long ago; in the South it is 
beginning. In the curriculum at school they include technical 
subjects. For example, if they are studying biology, the lessons 
will talk abpot the life cycle of the rice plant, about the file cycle 
and methods ot raising hogs. 

I'm not talking here ahour the specialized technical educa- 
tion at the universities, but only about development in the 
countryside. This is rhe important idea, because the state can- 
not possibly train tens of thousands of people wirh university- 
level educations to send out to the countryside. 

Something that few of the people we have mer understand 
about our situation is this: They think we want a kind of 
socialism which will pay the way for everyone. No, this is not 
the case. Naturally the leaders must he concernd about every- 
one in rhe society. But we are talking about the economy. The 
economy must be effective. It must bring all-around results, 
results /or millions of people, not just results for a certain 
number of people. Only when you think of it in this way can you 
understand that however much capital the state may have, it 
cannot pour it all into developing industry. It must, at the same 
time, set aside a certain essential amount ot capital to develop 
culture and education. Only then will tbe capital invested in 
new technology bring results. 

There is also this aspect of industrialization: It has been our 
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stand from the very beginning to coordinate the development 
of industry and agriculture. We're not talking simply about the 
coordination of a few big, heavy industries. If you go' down to 
the local level, to a district, to a cooperative, right there the 
people will have industrial units, if we look at the case of 
America, for example, this is like that earlier age when there 
would be a smithy and a blacksmith who would make tools, who 
would repair tools, repair small machines, make carts. 

In the North every district has a machine shop. This machine 
shop will make small machines for agriculture, hand tools, and 
carts; it will make all the basic necessities for agriculture in that 
district. It will repair all those tools. And for the tractors in use 
in the district, many of the machine shops can make some of the 
simpler spare parts. 

This development of local industries in every area — -in dis- 
tricts and provinces — is an urbanization process, bringing an 
urban character to the countryside while avoiding the negative 
phenomena, the negative results of over- urbanization. 

With fifty-some million people coming out of a decades-long 
war, the problems of daily life are very big. So the goal for the 
five year plan we are just finishing was to try to solve to a certain 
extent the problems of people's material and cultural life. In 
1 980, looking hack, we see that we do not yet have a guaranteed 
supply of staple foods. No one is starving, but the diet is still 
below the calorie level people need. So the country must import 
food every year. We need to increase agricultural production 
enough to guarantee a reserve, so that when we lose a crop to a 
typhoon we will not have to buy food abroad. 

Also, because we have not solved the food problem at more 
than the most basic level, livestock breeding is very limited. 
Vietnam now has only 10 million hogs. 

In order to solve the staples problem, we have to take a look 
at industry to see what industry can do to help agriculture 
develop, to solve the food problem. One thing is that the 
electric power industry is not developed enough to supply 
electricity ro ,ij>rieulture — to pump water. 

We joke about this sometimes. Some time ago I met a group 
of people with a very positive attitude toward Vietnam. They 
said, "Aren't you just dogmatically following Lenin?" Because 





Agricultural motor factory in Hanoi. 



Housing construction in Hanoi, 



Lenin said it was necessary to electrify Russia, and they came 
here and saw that we were electrifying the country, and they 
said, "Your country is poor. You need to do things that bring 
results. Why this electrification?" But if we don't electrify, the 
people of Vietnam will starve. 

Besides the shortage of electricity, there's not enough coal. 
The main fuel for generating plants in the North has been coal, 
though now we have added some hydroelectric plants. And 
coal is not only for generating electricity. For example, in the 
countryside in the North they need lots of coal to make bricks. 



This is liberation. It offers a future. But right 
now it makes great demands. 

We also face problems in the production of consumer goods. 
Every year each person receives coupons for five yards of cloth. 
Five yards, if it isn't torn, is acceptable. This doesn't mean it's 
enough; it isn't. What about raw materials for weaving? Since 
liberation we have found that the Thuan Has region in the 
South, near Cam Ranh, has soil and climate suitable for grow- 
ing cotton. We are now opening cotton farms in rhe area, but it 
will take several years before there is a good crop. And it will 
not be enough. 

This means we have to develop a synthetic textile industry. 
We've already planted forests so we can take the wood to make 
viscose. Besides that, we can make other kinds of synthetic 
fibers from coal, from oil, from gas. 

Everywhere you look there are imbalances — we don't have 
enough electricity compared to our needs, we don't have en- 
ough coal, we don't have enough cement, we don't have en- 
ough iron and steel, either, or fertilizer or fibers for textiles. To 
deal with these imbalances we have focused on the problems 
of food, clothing, shelter and education. 

This is liberation. It offers a future. But right now it makes 
great demands which we must take care of. People say, "Before 
we were at war and I couldn't go to school. Now we're liberated 
and I need to study." The state can't tell them not to study. I 
don't know what it's like in your country, but this is the way it is 
in Vietnam. 

We have to be honest. With fifty-odd million people, we 
have to help ourselves. People from other countries ask me, 
"When your country is so poor, how can you be self-teliant?" I 
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ask them in return, "My country, with 53 million people — by 
1985 it will be nearly 60 million people — is there any country 
which could take care of so many people?" Ir's not possible. We 
must use out own strength, our own talents to develop our 
economy. 

The coming five year plan will follow a course of develop- 
ment designed to provide the baste necessities in food, cloth 
ing, housing, education and medical care for the Vietnamese 
people. At the same time we must have production for export, 
because only with exports can you get the technology, the 
capital that you don't yet have — in order to solve the problem 
of food, clothing, economic development. We call these the 
two strategic objectives. 

How far we'll get by 1985, we'll just have to wait and see. We 
can't say for certain. But we ate certain that we will reduce the 
sttain. That much is clear. There are some things we're sure of, 
that we can say right now, In the next five years many factories 
which are under construction will be completed. 

There is the Da River hydroelectric plant — 1.9 million kilo- 
watts — which we have already started to build. By the end of 
the five year plan, in 1985, it will be operating at least half its 
capacity, There is the Pha Lai thermal power plant with an 
output of 620 megawatts which is also under development and 
will go into operation in another three or four years. Or the 
cement plants. There arc two plants — one built in cooperation 
with the Soviet Union and one built in cooperation with Den- 
mark. They are under construction, and both will go into 
operation in the 1981-85 period. 

Besides that, there are existing chemical fertilizer plants 
which are being expanded, to increase the production. And 



there is the apatite mine the Chinese damaged during their 
attack. We are restoring it and expanding it. 

So investment in the next five years will he both to meet 
domestic needs, reducing the need for imports, and at the same 
time to provide some exports. 

We have had many indications th.ir since Vietnam joined 



We still need economic and technical coop- 
eration with all other countries, even the 
United States. 



COMECON, companies from many capitalist countries want 
to restore relations. We welcome this, because it's to our ad- 
vantage. And if we can develop our economy on the basis of 
good international relations, then it will help stabilize the 
world political situation. This is out line; it's not just a political 
trick. The corporations know this. 

So I hope you will report that Vietnam has not changed 
its line, even though we are participating in COMECON, Viet- 
nam has a great potential in labot and natural resources, and 
wants very much to develop them. And this requires more than 
just the economic and technical cooperation of the socialist 
countries. That is not enough. We still nerd economic and 
technical cooperation with all other countries, even the United 
States. If Carter were to reconsider tomorrow and end the 
embargo, Vietnam would be the first to cheer. That's a fact. □ 
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THOSE WHO 
HAVE STAYED 



Sara Rosier 



Long visits with 
family and friends 
reveal subtle but 
profound changes in 
attitude since 1975. 




It was evening when we drove into Phan Thiet. The smell of 
iute which greeted our nostrils told us that we were, 
indeed, in my husband's hometown, 100 miles up the coast 
from Saigon — the fish sauce capital of Vietnam. 

As our van wove its way down narrow srreers my husband 
pointed out the houses of friends and relatives. Finally it 
stopped outside a one-story, yellow cement house and we were 
surrounded by hugging, laughing relarives: brothers, sisters and 
parents my husband had left fifteen years before to study in 
Canada. 

Seven of my husband's eight brothers and sisters are still in 
Vietnam, as are his parents, his grandfather and many aunts, 
uncles, cousins, nephews and nieces. His oldest sister works in a 
handicrafts cooperarive making straw baskets, mats and hats. 
Two sisters and one bmther are teachers; one brother is the 
leader of a Vanguard Youth brigade (teams of young people who 
volunteer for several years in the most difficult reconstruction 
tasks) and the two youngest are students — one in a university 
and one in a high school. 

We spent three months in Vietnam, from the middle of June 
ro the middle of September, and traveled oyer 6,000 miles by 
boat, car, bus and plane. When in Saigon, we stayed in the 
home ot one of my husband's aunts whose husband is stilt in a 
re-education camp. For transponation we borrowed a Honda 
motorcycle. 

I was the first American to stay in the country that long and 
the first to live in a Vietnamese family since the end of the war 
in 1975. I was able to see from the inside what life is like for the 
majority of Vietnamese we hear so little about: those who stay. I 
saw what it is like to live in a poor country grappling with the 

Sara Rosner is a Bostonian who now lives and leaches in 
Montreal. Site spent three months in Vietnam with her 
Vietnamese husband in 1979. 



crippling effects of a long and devastating war. And I saw the 
courage ot many ordinary people struggling against often over- 
whelming odds. 

I saw a country and a people fighting to survive. And I 
undersrtxid why many choose ro leave. 

There is nothing easy about life in Vietnam today. The w.<r 
did too much damage to the land and people — physically an J 
emotionally — tor that. It will take many years ro "heal the 
wounds" and, in the meantime, life will continue to be too hard 
for many. 

Our first visitot in Phan Thiet was a great uncle from down 
the street. He had joined the resistance againsr the French and 
regrouped to the North in 1954 (after the Geneva peace ac- 
cords), returning to Phan Thiet only after "liberation" (April 
30, 1975). Now 45, he remembered my husband as a boy oi 
eight. 

During our stay in Phan Thiet, we met many relatives who 
had yorie north in 1954 and only recently been able to return 
home. 

On a personal level, within families, reunification is a reality 
and a very precious one. I was moved by the mutual respect 
shown by both "sides," the sincere desire to understand each 
other, and the care taken not to impose tine's set of values on 
another. Although those who joined the revolution are often in 
positions of authority now, they do not impose their views, but 
rather try to inspire and to win over friends and relatives to the 
movement of building a new Vietnam. 

It is popular among many southerners who led a comfortable 
life during the war to complain about the deteriorating standard 
ot living since 1975 and to claim that the revolutionary cadres 
are now living well while everyone else goes without. 

And yet, I found that the same people who loved to talk 
about the "privileges" of the cadres spoke with awe ot the frugal 
life sryle of rheir own cadre relarives. 
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An interesting problem has arisen from reunification. Those 
who lived under the former regime consider patronage the 
normal way of life. As regrouped southerners returned from the 
north, they often assumed positions of authority in their home- 
towns. Soon relatives came to thero for favors: to get a son out 
of re-education camp, or to protect their factory from any "so- 
cialist transformations." 

When the new official refused, he would incur the wrath of 
all his relatives. 

I often heard people say, "In the old days, one official could 
save a hundred relatives. Now they can't save even one." 

The same people who complain about corruption among 
revolutionary cadres curse their own relatives for not "doing 
i.iuts" for them. 

We met one such cadre who had finally been forced by his 
constituents (almost all relatives) to resign because he would 
not use patronage to help them. 

There have been subtle, hut profound, changes within 
every family since 1975: changes in the relationship be- 
iwrt-n husband and wife, between parents and children, 
and between rich and poor relatives. 

One family we spent a lot of time with typ change: 

In her early 40s, the mother of five children, Mai is still 
waiting for her husband Nam to be released from re-education 
camp. A former high-level intelligence operative for the C!A 
in the Thieu government, responsible for the Saigon press 
"psy-war," he has been in a camp since the spring of 1975. 

Mai's youngest i hilJ was bom only months before the tall nt 
the Thieu government, and does not know her father. The two 
older children have visited him with their mother, and his 



many sisters visit him regularly, although the visits are often ton 
short. 

He complains about poor food, bard work, lack of medicine 
and poor living conditions. Mai complains that he hxs been 
kept in the camp too long. 

Talking with Mai about life during the war, we found that 
although thev had lived well materially, and could give their 
children everything they wanted, their marriage and family lite 
had been destroyed by life in Saigon. 

Their marriage and family life had heen de- 
stroyed in old Saigon. 

During the war, the decadence of life in Saigon and other 
southern cities — the corruption, the greed, the bars and prosti- 
tutes, the mercenary attitude townrj !tte and the general pur- 
poselessness — -destroyed many families. Ttadirional Viet- 
namese values were often shattered under the impact or the 
American presence. 

Once a kind and considerate husband, Nam spent more and 
more time making the rounds of the bars with his fiien Is, 
drinking and picking up prostitutes. He took a second wife 
(formerly a very common practice, now illegal) and increas- 
ingly neglected bis wife and children. 

"By the time of liberation, I had lost all feeling for him except 
as the father of my children," Mai admitted. 

But life in the camp has mellowed him, made him think for 
the first time about the kind of life he was living and what he 
had done to his family. He is humbler now, and writes very 
moving, loving letters to his wife, thanking her for her loyalty. 
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for visiting him, and praising' her tor raising the children so well 
alone. He was especially moved when she brought the older 
children to visit him. 

"At least the camp ha* taught him to love his family," his 
sisters often remarked to Mai. 



The children clearly did not feel deprived or 
regret the changes. 



They all Celt sorry for the younger children, born just before 
i In.- end i)i the war, who are growing up "deprived." 

"The older ones had everything," they said. "They traveled, 
spent the summers at the beach, ate in restaurants, had lots of 
clothes and toys and good food, plenty of pocket money, and a 
car at their dispos it, 

"But the younger children have nothing. " 

The children would listen, hut clearly did not feel deprived or 
regret the changes. 

Although her father was still in the re-education camp, the 
eldest daughter was chosen leader of her neighborhood chil- 



dren's group. She was in charge of distributing the children's 
magazines (for which she kept careful records), of teaching 
songs and dances, of leading the neighborhood clean-ups 
(when children ser off with bags to pick up ail the papers they 
can find), of organizing group activities (such as an all -Jay 
outing to the country), of teaching the other chiidren to cro- 
chet handbags and hats, and al! the tasks of a group leader. 

The two older sisters were up each morning at five to join the 
other neighhorruKxi children in morning exercises, and usually 
spent the rest of the day with their group. 

Every evening there was a children's program on television 
which often taught songs and dances. The five children would 
sing along, songbook in hand. Even the four-year-old knew 
many songs and dances, and often all the children would 
perform together. The eldest learned the songs by heart in order 
to teach the other chiidten in the neighborhood. 

Late in August, she was chosen from her neighborhood to go 
to the city summer camp — a three day overnight camp set up in 
the center of Saigon. (It was open all summer, and different 
groups of children took tums going. ) 

Although she never contradicred rhe adults when they remi- 
nisced about the "good old days" it was clear that she did not 
share their regrets. □ 
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Intellectuals, North and South 



Huong, a teacher, lives in the sub- 
urbs of Hanoi. She gets up ac 4:30 
every morning to haul water up to 
her fourth floor apartment, cook break- 
fast and prepare a lunch to take to work. 
Then she rides her bicycle for an hour to 
get to work. 

She works until late afternoon and on 
the way home every day must go to the 
market. She cooks supper, and stays up 
until 1 1 every night correcting home- 
work, preparing her courses and doing 
her own research. 

"By the time I get to school in the 
morning, I am exhausted," she tells me. 
"No matter how much talent I may 
have, how great my potential as a teach- 
er, I just don't have the energy by the 
time 1 get into class to be a good 
teacher." 

And yet, she has chosen and contin- 
ues to choose to live and work in 
Vietnam. 

Another friend, Thanh, who studied 
abroad for eight years before returning to 



Vietnam in the early 70s, is now assis- 
tant director of" a factory in Saigon. A 
gentle, modest and thoughtful person, 
he speaks of the difficulties of life in 
Vietnam today: the hunger, the lack of 
necessities, and the trouble he often has 
understanding the "new life." 

"The communists are true patriots. I 
am sure of that, so I want to understand 
the new policies and new ways so that I 
can work for my people. My country and 
people are very poor: that is why I love 
them and want to stay here, to work for 
my people. 

"I must love my people: love them 
even with all their weaknesses and their 
faults. 1 must love them with all the baJ 
as well as the good, like a marriage. 
Sometimes it is verv hard. It is easy GO get 
frustrated and anyry when you see things 
happening that you don't like, and de- 
cide to leave. 

"But 1 have lived in the west before. 1 
know what it is like to live there, far 
away from your own country, your own 



people. [ also know the material com- 
forts there. Life is much easier. Bur be- 
cause I have already had the experience 
of living abroad, 1 am nor so eager to 
leave Vietnam. I want to stay here." 

There have been a lor of adjustments 
to make since the end of the war, and 
many people find them too difficult. 

"Every family is divided. Each person 
sees things differently so there are many 
struggles in every family, even between 
husband and wife. 

"There is little joy in Vietnam today. 

"But I am more at ease in my mind 
than before. Before I did not know what 
I was working for. Now I know. I am 
working for my people and my country. 
So I work with my mind at ease and 1 
work very hard. 

"Before I didn't work hard. No one 
did. 

"This is the hardest time, Kith mate- 
rially and emotionally. But 1 am very 
optimistic. 1 believe it will get better." 
— Sara Rosnti 
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LEMINH 

XUAN: 

TWO 

FAMILIES 



ByCkristme White 



Different past 
lives shape the 
way neighbors at 
a model new 
economic zone 
view their pres- 
ent and their 
future. 



No one had been notified we would 
oaring to these houses; we'd 
just have to hope that someone 
w i- it home. It was getting towards 1 1, 
the rime that people came home from 
the fields. 1 picked a house. 

An attractive, sad-looking woman 
who appeared to he in her late 30s in- 
vited «s to sit down. I had just taken a 

Christine White hoidi a Ph.li. in political 
science from Cornell University, where 
she Specialized in questions »/ agrarian 
reform in Vietnam. She is nine at the 
Institute for Dn vlapmen t S t udies . I'm- 
versify of Sussex, ami vidted Vietnam in 
September 1979. 




chair when her hushand, returning from 
work, poked his head in the door and, 
seeing me, grinned and said "Hi!" m 
English, as H his last chat with an Ameri- 
can friend had been only yesterday. He 
had an open, boyish face. He went to 
wash the mud off his legs and joined us. 

The man who had welcomed me to his 
house in such a familiar way was Nguyen 
Van Net, his wife was Chau Thi To N | 
and they had six children. He was 41 
years old; his wife was 40. They had 
moved here in May 1978, a little more 
than a year before. 

He was a native of Long An province, 
hut had lived in Saigon most of his life. 
His family had sent him to Saigon to go 
to school in 1944 (when he was six). In 
1%0 he entered the 1 hu Du< Officers 
Training School and graduated in 1961 
with the rank of candidate officer in the 
Saigon army. By 1969 he was a captain, 
and hf 1973 he had become a staff officer 
at general staff headquai : 

Why had he not left Vietnam as a 
refugee.' There were two reasons, he 
said. First , because ot his mother, wife 
and children whom he did not want to 
leave behind; second, because he had 
not committed any crimes against the 
population. 

He had been at a re-education center 
from June 15. 1975, to May 5, 1978. He 
had owned a private house in Saigon 
where his family remained until 1978, 
hut after he returned from re-education 
and was accepted by the state farm as an 
agricultural worker, he sold it and the 
whole family moved to Le Minh Xuan. 

At Le Minh Xuan, Net was allocated 
1,000 square meters for his house, fish- 
pond and garden. Most of the garden 
produce is eaten hy the family. His aver- 
age salary is only $ 15 a month, and some- 



days he doesn't reach the production 
norm. There were still a lot ot problems, 
he said. Since payment depends on pro- 
duction, the pay is all right if the harvest 
is hoi.k\, but otherwise it is not enough. 
I le is not well, and there is not much 
medicine available, 

Nga, his wife, worked as a nurse in a 
Cholon hospital before she married. She 
had stopped working there when she 
married and had been a housewife ever 
since. Their eldest, a son, was 20-year- 
old Nguyen Minh Dang. He had studied 
to the 1 Ith grade, and in October 1978 
entered the army for "obligatory military 
service." Two sons and two daughters, 
ranging in age from 18 to 12, lived with 
them, as did an 11-year-old relative 
whose widowed mother lived in Saigon. 

Net struck me as someone who was 
honestly trying to make the best of 
things, while voicing complaints as 
openly as he could in the situation. His 
wife, however, seemed quite unrecon- 
ciled to her great comedown in social 
and economic status. As a Saigon of- 
ficer's wife she had doubtless had a nice 
house and at least one servant; she was 
now living in a simple woven rattan 
peasant house. The room where we sat 
had one remnant ot her pas) glory — a 
glass case enclosing a large Japanese doll 
elaborately dressed in a brightly colored 
traditional gown. The only othet deco- 
rations in the house were two Buddhist 
paintings, 

The house next door was very differ- 
ent indeed. As I entered the door, 1 saw a 
photo of Ho Chi Minh on one wall, a 
photo of Ho Chi Minh with Ton Due 
Thang (who succeeded him as Vietnam's 
president) on another. On a third was a 
diploma of merit — "War Medal, Grade 
V — awarded by the government of the 
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Democratic Republic ot' Vietnam to one 
Nguyen Van Ngoc. a soldier from the 
South who went north in 1954. 

In fact, there were wall-to-wall deco- 
rations, and the choice was most eckss 
tic. There were both a pretty Japanese 
calendar and a Vietnamese calendar 
with a photo OJ ,i party meeting with 
flags. The wall under the photo ot" Ho 
Chi Minh was papered with rhe pages ot 
a glossy agricultural magazine, Focus, 
put out by the Imperial Chemical Corpo- 
ration. As the family could not read the 
English captions advertising "Gramo- 
xone, a revolutionary herbicide for use 
in tropical crops," the magazine had 
clearly been put up for its lavish photos 
of high yield rice and lush banana trees. 



Nguyen Thi Her was full of energy 
and enthusiasm, and hardly stop- 
ped laughing, smiling and talking 
during our visit. One could hardly im- 
agine a more total contrast to the tragic 
look ins; woman next door. 

Their very names indicated the differ- 
ences between them. The wife of the 
former Saigon officer had a typical 
double-barreled name — To Nga, "White- 
Swan." Het means simply "the end." 
"You must be your parents' youngest," I 
said with a laugh when she told us her 
name. Southern peasant families often 
just name rheir children by numbers— 
"Two" for the oldest (there is a supersri- 
tion about the vulnerability of a first 
child to jealous evil spirits), "Three" for 
the next, and so on until the last one. 
named Ut, Het was a humorous varia- 
tion on Ut. 

Het was 33 years old and stayed home 



to take care of her five children. Her 
husband, Nguyen Van Phuoc, JO, was 
off at work and we did not meet him. 
There was a photo of him on the wall— a 
typical Saigon studio photo at a very 
handsome young man in a soulful movie 
star pose. 

Before 1975, Het worked for many- 
years as a petty trader in order to feed 
herself and her husband, who could not 
work for fear of being forced into the 
Saigon army. But after they had a num- 
ber of children, they faced increasing 
economic difficulties, Phuoc cut off a 
finger so he could get a job without wor- 
rying about being conscripted. He found 
work driving an earth-moving truck. 

The family moved to Le Minh Xuan in 
1976, and Phuoc began work as a driver 
for the state farm. They also received 
1,000 square meters for house, garden 
and fish pond. They now have fish, two 
pigs, and four chickens, not to mention a 
blind and squeaking litter of puppies. 
They had collected quite a few consumer 
goods as well: rwo bicycles, a television 
and a Singer sewing machine. (The fam- 
ily next door probably had such things 
once, hut had to sell them to live while 
the man was in re-education camp. ) 

It was Phuoc 's elder brother who bad 
earned rhe revolutionary diploma which 
was displayed on the wall. He had joined 
the anti-French colonial war over )0 
yeses ago, then regrouped to the North 
with the other revolutionary troops from 
the South in 1954- He was now back in 
his native South, working as a member 
of the provincial government in nearby 
Long An province. Het's three older 
brothers and one older sister were all 
peasants. 



Ho Van Thiet, director of the Le 

Minh Xuai farm, gave me some 

figures on i hi- farm's operation, [r covers 
400 hectares, of which 700 have been 
planted, all in pineapple. The majority 
ot the labor force is made up of 2.600 
guard Youth (unmarried young vol- 
unteers from I loChi MinhCifv). Thirty 
percent of them are young women. 
There are also 1,200 families (with 
8,000 family members) from Saigon set- 
tled on the farm, most of them with at 
least one family member working for the 
farm, and all with children. 

The work force is divided into 20 work 
teams — 16 production teams ot about 
150 workers each and four specialized 



The pay is all right if the har- 
vest is good, but otherwise it 
is not enough. 



reams of about 200 workers each. The 
specialized reams are in charge ot con 
struction, machinery, insecticides and 
plant protection, and making fertilizer. 

People began arriving at Le Minh 
Xuan in October 1975. By rhe beginning 
ut 1 978 the farm had harvested 1 50 ton' 
of pineapple. The farm has now har- 
vested over 100 hectares with an average 
yield of 10 tons of pineapple per hectare 
per year. 

Considering rhat four vears ago this 
was swampy land in a free-fire zone, an 
incredible amount has been done. First 
the soil had been cleared of mines and 
tinexploded munitions by an army unit. 
Then canab were dug. Somehow, 
houses were built, children went to 
school, pineapples were planted and 
harvested, and a ne a I hut Id inn 

went up. 

It is difficult to draw up a balance- 
sheet. The pessimist says a glass is half 
empty; the optimist describes it as hall 
full. Clearly the ex -officer's wife feels her 
glass has been emptied, whereas Het's 
cup is overflowing, and she is full of 
energy and optimism. For Kith of their 
sakes, I hope that the bold project of Le 
Minh Xuan succeeds soon. 

It will be something ot a miracle if a 
farm and rural town can flourish on what 
had been p<>or soil, and urban unem- 
ployed and Saigon armv soldiers and of- 
ficers become good farmers. With rhe 
terrible social and economic problems ol 
post-war Vietnam, such risk taking was 
essentia!; doing nothing, suicidal. Con- 
sidering what has been achieved, opti- 
mism seems justified. 
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REFUGEES: 
STILL AN ISSUE 




Refugees arrive in the Philippines, August J979. 

Refugee departures from 
Vietnam slowed to a 
trickle after July 1979, but 
there are still questions 
about why some people 
left while others stayed. 



T 4 T"hen tens of thousands of Vietnamese "boat people," 
%/%/ many of them ethnic Chinese, hit the shores of 
T T Southeast Asia in 1978 and 1979, Vietnam drew a 
storm of criticism from the international community. Reports 
that it was deliberately expelling Hoa, or overseas Chinese, 
circulated widely and credibly along with tragic stories of dearh 
at sea. In July 1 979 the United Nations sponsored a conference 
in Geneva. Among other things, it attempted to find a way for 
those who want ro leave Vietnam to do so legally. Since then 
the number of "boat people" has dropped sharply, and the 
proportion oiHoa among them is also much smaller than it was. 
But questions about Vietnamese actions and attitudes at that 
time — with their overtones of racism — remain. 

We presented the basic background a year ago, in issue 66 ■ 't 
the Chronicle. Since then we have received other materials 
which shed light on the siruarion. In 1979 Harvard University 
scholar Charles Benoit, formerly a Ford Foundation representa- 
tive in Saigon, conducted a number of lengthy interviews in 
Hong Kong with Hoa who left Vietnam. Benoit is fluent in 
both Vietnamese and Chinese. His interviews reflect the dis- 
may of Hon who found themselves the target of suspicion and 
even hostility just because of their ethnic background, and 
despite lifetimes of loyal and skilled service. His subjects also 
hinted at causes for resentment against them as a priviliged 
minority. A much longer paper, from which these interviews 
were excerpted, will appear soon in The Third Indochina Con- 
flict, edited by David Elliott, to be published by Westview 
Press. 

Rewi Alley, a New ZeaSander who has lived in China since 
the 1920s, interviewed some of the 260,000 Hoa who have lied 
to China since 1978 — most of them coming from the North, 
hut some from the southern provinces. Like Benoit's subjects, 
Alley's also represented skilled and educated workers and ad- 
ministrators whose loss has been a severe blow to Vietnamese 
reconstruction and development efforts. We have summarized 
some of the more interesring points from the Alley interviews, 
which appeared in the February, March and May 1980 issues of 
[•'.astern Horizon, a Hong Kong monthly. 

During his visit to Vietnam in August 1980, the Center's 
John Spragerts, Jr. spoke to a number of officials about the 
refugee problem. He reports on their perspective as well as on 
two Hoa families at opposite ends of the class ladder who have 
remained in Vietnam. 

Hong Kong 

"Vietnam's relations with China have always been very com- 
plex," reminisced a former major in Hanoi's army, "Though 
China helped Vietnam a great deal during its wars against the 
French and the Americans, still the Vietnamese live in great 
fear of China's real intentions. When the two countries are on 
good terms, everything is fine; but once they turn sour, the 
Vietnamese become alarmed and react instinctively." 
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Children at a refuget ramp in Hong Kong. July 1979. 

Major Bong (a pseudonym) had been a parry member for 30 
years and had a long record of participation in Vietnam's 
revolutionary struggles. Nevertheless, in lare 1978 he found 
himself stripped of his responsibilities and, after China's invai- 
sion of Vietnam, expelled 

"In 1952 1 was with Ho Chi Minh in Viet Bac, in 1954 with 
Vo Nguyen Giap at Dien Bien Phu. But all the same, at a time 
when Vietnam was being threatened by China, the Vietnamese 
no longer dared have ffoa people in their military. After 
China's invasion they feared a second attack, this time with 
Hanoi as its objective, and so on February 18 (one day after 
China's invasion) began expelling us overseas." 

Major Bong has a proud air one associates with high-ranking 
communist cadre. "In the course of the war 1 escaped death 
many times," he said, then added with a trace of bitterness, 
"Those who have seen what I have seen and know what 1 know, 
but find themselves in the free world, are few." 

"In 1948, when I was only 14, I carried secret messages 
between Viet Minh units fighting the French," recalled Le Van 
Ban, more recently a planning cadre at the Ministry of Supply 
in Hanoi. 

"It all happened so suddenly," he said of his departure. "Just 
two months before, I was recommending to my Chinese friends 
that they had best leave, assuming that because I was Viet- 
namese with a long record of sen' ice, I would have no trouble. " 
Although Ban (another pseudonym) is Vietnamese, his wife is 
lloa. 

Equally at home in the Chinese or Vietnamese language, he 
had spent many years in China. "As a reward for my good 
showing against the French, 1 was sent there to study," he said 
proudly. "In 1953 many Vietnamese soldiers went to China to 






study anti-aircraft techniques, so 1 was assigned to stay on as an 
interpreter." 

But he learned to his regret that a China specialist married to 
a Hon at the time of the Chinese invasion was no longer 
trusted. "On March 11, 1979, we were officially told to sell 
our belongings and prepare to be temporarily relocated to the 
countryside. The cadres cleverly characterized our leaving 
Hanoi in the same terms used to describe the population disper- 
sal out of the cities during the American bombing. The implica- 
tion was that once the crisis had passed, we could return. Bur 
when they tell you to turn over your apartment and sell your 
property, it is clear that you are never going to return." 

Ban's wife had already decided to leave, bur as a cadre who 
knew the locations of Vietnam's undergmund oil storage de- 
pots, he did not dare move without orders. "With that kind of 
knowledge, if I were caught trying to flee the country', 1 would 
have been dealt wirh as a traitor," he explained. He later 
learned that a new directive exempted Hoa women manied to 
Vietnamese from the security measures, but his mind was al- 
ready made up. "My family had already suffered enough, es- 
pecially my children," he said. 

After rummaging for a few moments in the kigs and bundles 
which held the family's possessions, Ban produced a small book, 
a diary kept by his 15-year-old daughter. Its entries bear silent 
witness to the racial animosity which erupted after China's 
invasion of Vietnam. The entry of March 13,1979: 

A long time has passed, at least a month, since I last wrote 
in my diary. Why.' Because a terrible sadness has invaded rm 
soul. 

During the day I concentrate on my school work. When 1 
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return home, I try t< i angand smile to forget that sadness. At 
night I gather myseH together to go to sleep, but the follow- 
ing day it only recurs. 

What am I sad about.' 1 shall write so niv diary knows. Ir is 
because war has broken out he twee it Vietnam and China, a 
war which becomes more intense and violent with each day, 
and which upsets my heart and soul completely. 

Because my mother is Chinese, there is something about 
me which is like the Chinese. As a result I have experienced 
such pain and anguish in my heart. In school my friends pick 
on trie, say ing,"Si nee you are Chinese, why don't you go 
back to China." Though ! do my duties, I am confronted 
with so many difficulties and troubles, like having rocks 
thrown at me. . . . 

"As children with Chinese blood, ours would have hud no 
future had we stayed, "said Mrs. Ban. 

In May 1978 the Vietnamese government announced new 

"When they tell you to turn over your apart- 
ment, it is clear that you are never going to 
return." 



economic measures. While rhey were not specifically directed 
at the Hun. these measures did add to their concerns about the 
future. 

"The yovernment announced a campaign agatnst ill-gotten 
property," said Dang Kicn Hoa, a 43-year-old artisan from 
Hanoi. "Any possessions which could not he justified by one's 



official salary were theoretically subject to confiscation. The 
campaign wa& to he carried out in three stages, the first involv- 
ing only about ten of the most wealthy families. In fact it was a 
crackdown on corruption among cadres, but we weren't sure 
how the larter stages might be used against us to confiscate what 
we had wotked so hard over the years to acquire. Ir was a little 
like being told, 'You fatten the pig, but I shall slaughter it 
whenever 1 want.* Many wealthy Hoa (led as a result. 

Nearly every conversation with Hoa from northern Viet- 
nam confirmed the existence of a thriving black market which 
the Hoa ran for their own profit, but also, as they repeatedly 
stressed, for Vietnamese convenience. They viewed with dis- 
dain the socialists regime's impoverished cadre, some of whom, 
they said, were willing to look the other way for periodic 
graruiries. 

"If you want to eat well, you must find ways ro be 'resource- 
ful'," Hoa said.'in our neighborhood the families of Vietnam- 
ese cadre who lived on their government salaries alone ate only 
rice and vegetables without meat. You figure it out. They make 
50 (long ($ 1 7) a month , and a chicken costs 30 rlong ($10), To 
tell you the truth, my family ace chicken every couple of days." 

Officially, Hoa and his family crafted plaster figurines and 
made $67 a month. On die side he Knight contraband tobacco 
from Hoa who lived on the China border and had it smuggled ro 
Hanoi. "Some I sold wholesale; the rest I rolled into the best 
cigarettes in Hanoi," he said with satistaction. From this he 
earned about $ 100 more, which was "just enough to live." 

La Thiet Quang, a skilled factory worker from the port city of 
Haiphong, is another example. Although he was, by Vietnam- 
ese standatds, well paid tor his work in a government machine 
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toot factory, after work he operated a factory of his own at 
home. 

"From a mold fashioned on the joh and rubber bought on the 
black market, I produced bicycle inner tubes for sale back on 
the black market- If 1 just lived on my government salary, my 
family would starve. At the factory, including overtime, I 
earned about 120 dang ($40>. With a kilogram of pork costing 
20 dong ($6.65) and a bowl of noodle soup 2 dung (67 cents), 
how could I teed my family? If 1 had just one bowl of simp each 
morning, half my salary would be gone." 

For his "extra work," as the Hoa termed their extralegal 
pursuits, he earned as much as 5335 each month. 

Without doubt, the Hoa obtained somewhat more latitude 
to buy and sell on the open market by virtue of their srarus as 
foreign residents. But their relative prosperity was certainty as 
much a tribute to their industry and enterprise as the simple 
result of their prerogatives as non-citizens. However, the better 
life they led rended to set them apart from the Vietnamese and 
left them extremely vulnerable when the political climate 
which had sustained them suddenly vanished. 

"In March and April 1979, local cadres called meetings with 
representatives from each Hoa family in Hanoi," said Dang 
Kien Hoa. "We were never expelled outright. We spoke of it 
rather as being 'cleverly chased away.' The cadre gave us two 
choices. We could remain in Vietnam and be relocated to the 
mountains, or we could leave." 

China 

China has taken in an estimated 260,000 tefugecs from Viet- 
nam. Most are Hoa, though there are some ethnic Vietnamese. 
Most came across the land border be ween the two coun tries in 
1978, though some came by boat and some have trickled in as 
recently as July 1979. 

Rcwi Alley touted a number of the areas where Hoa from 
Vietnam have been settled in southern China — particularly in 
Guangdong and Guangxi provinces and on Hainan island. In 
Guangdong he found that 105,000 refugees had been taken in 
at 84 state farms. They included 730 from southern Vietnam. 
Over 80 percent were sent to 28 farms established specifically 
for overseas Chinese returning from various countries. The resr 
were divided among the 56 farms of local Chinese. 

Some of those who left Vietnam fot China had been born in 
China, but most were natives of Vietnam. Wu Jiangsing, a 
member of the Vietnamese Communisr Parry, came from a 
family which had lived in Vietnam's Quang Ninh province for 
10 generations. He told Alley he had been forced out of his job 
in 1976, and found life increasingly difficult. 

Others included skilled workers and technicians from fac- 
tories in Haiphong, the assistant party secretary from Kien An 
district in Quang Ninh province, and veterans of the Viet Minh 
struggle against French colonialists. At a farm for overseas 
Chinese near the ciry of Quangzhou, Alley met Zhou Can: 

... a sturdy, dynamic person, speaking the standard 
Chinese well. His father took him when a child fromCuang- 
xi to Haiphong, where he went to school. He remembers 
how Ho Chi Minh and Hoang Van Hoan went together to 
Haiphong, and visiting the school for overses Chinese, dis- 
tributed oranges and sweets amongst them, saying many 
good things about the wotk of Chinese in rhat port. 

In 1964 he joined the Vietnamese Party of Labor, and 
later went to be trained as a political instructor in Hanoi, 
after being allocated to a school for this work. In 1 972 . he 
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Refugee child at Chinese farm, 

was sent to work in an overseas Chinese school, teaching 
language and politics. In 1975 he was abruptly removed from 
this post and told to find other work, transporr carrier, cart 
puller or whatever he could. 

In 1978 he was asked to use his time writing a pamphlet 
justifying Vietnamese occupation of Cambodia. In April 
1978 his brother came and said they must leave Vietnam, 
but he himself could not believe that the situation would 
remain this way and put off going. 

Hehadfivechildren, the youngest only 16daysold, when 
in May Vietnamese police came and ordered him out. . 

Zhou Can told Alley he had owned a comfortable home in 
Vietnam, but had not been allowed to sell it or disport- o1 the 
furniture. He and his wife now teach in the middle school at the 
farm where they live. 

The better life Hoa led set them apart from 
the Vietnamese. 

Not all of those who came to China are satisfied with the life 
they found there. Some never intended to stay, but saw China 
as a way station. Alley re pons a September 1979 incident when 
250 young bachelors from one Guangdong farm made their way 
to Hong Kong, where police rounded them up and sent rhem 
back to China. 

Some 18,000 refugees have registered with Chinese author- 
ities, saying they want to leave China for other countries, 
according to a July 10 report by the New York Times' James 
Sterba. 

"Of the 5 ,000 people who have arrived by boat in Hong Kong 
so tar this year claiming Vietnam refugee status, more than 
2,000 have been tejected because they had lived in China for 
more than six months and were officially considered to be 
Chinese residents," Sterba reported. 

Third countries— the United States, Australia and Canada, 
for example — have shown little interest in taking those who 
want to leave China, except for some cases where close relatives 
are already in that third country. The resr will probably have to 
make their adjustment to life on Chinese farms. 
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Vietnam 

Vietnamese say thai wholesale discrimination against the 
Hoa has never been government policy, "It is our policy to 
distinguish reactionaries, allies and those who are neutral, "says 
Vo Hong Cuong, head of the Social Science Information Insti- 
tute. But he says individuals can get carried away: "In normal 
times, people's attitudes may be very correct. But when they are 
focused on a particular contradiction — such as China's attack 
on Vietnam and the Vietnamese counterattack — people could 
not be as calm and objective as usual and treat everyone in 
accordance with the policies of the party and the state." 

Asked about the schoolgirl's diary mentioned in Benoit's 
Hong Kong interviews, Cuong says it is quire possible that she 
was shut out by her former friends. He recalls a girl who studied 
violin with his own daughter who "had to leave" the country. 
"We organized a farewell party for them," he says. "It was very 
sad. She and my daughter were very close." Just why the family 
"had to leave," Cuong does not say. And putting the blame on 
overzealous individuals for ostracizing the Hoa seems inade- 
quate. Too many refugee accounts include similar details of 
visits by local officials, who offered the alternative of farming in 
a secure part of the country or leaving. 

It may well be that policies and practices have changed, 
though, now that the country has adjusted to the constant 
threat of war with China. "In our institute we have Hoa who 
have been very positive in carrying out our national policy and 
opposing Chinese policy," Cuong says. "We consider them the 
same as Vietnamese and don't treat them any differently. On 



the other hand, there are some Vietnamese who have betrayed 
the country, and who are not considered to be as good as 
Vietnamese of Chinese origin. " 

In the South, officials were most eager to show me that 
many Hoa — including former business people as well as 
workers — had remained, 

Tran Cao Hien is the deputy head of the people's committee 
in Ho Chi Minb City's fifth ward, the heart of Cholon. Before 
1975 it was the heart, too, of the Chinatown trading network. 

His brother said they must leave Vietnam, 
hut he could not believe the situation would 
remain this way. 

Hoa traders here controlled most of the legal and illegal com- 
merce in the South. And Hoa factory owners turned out textiles 
and molded plastic goods with a labor force- — mostly Hoa, as 
well — which received no favored treatment from the employers 
because of their common ethnic background. 

Hien says the 1979 census, first since the end of the war, 
showed the district's population to be 190,000, some 54 percent 
of them Hoa. That percentage seems lower than in the old days, 
but no comparable statistics are readily available. Hien asserts 
that only 4,000 previous residents of the district are no longer 
there, and some of them may simply have left for other pans of 
Vietnam, rather than fleeing the country. 

The rv.i-.'iiv some let i were complex, Hteffl says, including 
perplexity over which side to take in case of a war between their 
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Dice Vyen Dmh, third from If ft. with family members and two government cadre. 



present home and their ancestral homeland. "They wanted to 
find a place where they could make a living and stay our of 
politics," he says. 

In addition, the economy changed after liberation, and there 
was no longer room for a prosperous nerwork of private traders. 
"The reality of the new situation was that they could not make 
as much money," Hten says. "We had no othet way than to base 
our economy on production. If not, where would the goods for 
trade come from? But the majority of the people were workers. 
In their case, things were different. It they went abroad, they 
would still be workets." 

The traders and factory owners who stayed, Hien says, are 
not making as much money as they did before 1975, but they are 
making more in Cholon than their counterparts are anywhere 
else in the South. "They may eat more noodles and drink mote 

"They wanted to find a place where they 
could make a living and stay out of politics." 

coffee in one morning than I could pay for with a whole month's 
salary," he says. 

One of the post-liberation factories in the district is the 
Quyer Tien Cooperative, it began by making crudely forged 
farm tools, but recently switched to production of kerosene 
lamps. The manager, IV Khac Nghi, is an ethnic Vietnamese, 
formerly an infantryman in the revolutionary armed forces. 
Most of his workers — 68 percent— are Hoa. The office staff is 
split 3-3. The management committee, elected by the workers, 



includes six Vietnamese and four Hoa, Most of the workers are 
young women from poor families. 

Nghi pulls out the company ledger to show how wages are 
computed. The average monthly pay for a full-time worker has 
risen from less than $25 in 1977 to nearly $55 this year. 
Beginning workers receive SI for an eight hour day, with a raise 
of 15 percent or more after six months. Technical and manage- 
rial workers are paid as much as $5 a day. Nghi points out the 
line tor his own salary for the previous month — S 113. 

There are no ethnic quotas in hiring, but relatives of co-op 
members are given first chance at any new job openings. 

Not far away from the co-op is the home of Dice Uyen Dinh, 
a 25-year-old nurse. She lives with her parents and live brothers 
in a fourth floor apartment on a residential side street. They are 
Hoa. 

"Before liberation our situation was harder than it is now," 
Dinh says. Then, they were crowded into a single seven by 10 
foot room, and could barely afford that. The one room apart- 
ment where they live now is about 25 feet on a side. For the past 
five years, they have not had to pay any rent, since the build- 
ing's owners have left the country. That may change in the 
tut tire, but the rent will not be high. Dinh and two brothers! — 
one works at a noodle factory, the other at an export firm — 
together bring home about $100 a month. It does not make 
them prosperous, bur they do feel better oft' than before 1975. 
"In those days, we just worried about how to get two meals a 
day," she says. "Before, we worked, but we didn't get anything 
for it. Now we work and have something to show for it. So most 
of the poor people will not leave." 
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At first Dinh seems shv, She is clearly unused to receiving 
foreign guests, But she -. i ijuallv warms to the conversation, 
and speaks with a spontaneous enthusiasm about new develop- 
ments in her own field of health care. From the perspective of 
the well-to-do, medicine in Vietnam today is worse than in 
1975. Bur Dinh's perspective is that of the poor. For them, the 
costs under the old system were so high that they could not even 
think of going to the hospital. Now, there may be paperwork, 
hut the state does take care erf the costs. 

Tieu Nguyen Huu presents a sharply different picture. Before 
liberation he was a merchant dealing in fishing nets. With his 
wile and tour children, he occupies the entire top floor of a 
spacious apartment building he and two other families built 
before 1975. He is the proper host, serving black market Japan- 
ese beer over ice, but he is clearly uncomfortable about the 
visit, especially since I am accompanied by at least a half dozen 
government cadre. 

"My life is normal," he says. "Prices are higher, bur 1 can do 
all right." He is laconic, showing none of the enthusiasm of 
Dinh. Huu says he did nui leave with the wave of boat people 
because Vietnam is his second home. "Those who left the 
country could not adapt thetnselve to socialism." 

Huu adapted soon after liberation by joining a construction 
collective which works tor the government on a contract basis, 
refurbishing hotels and building facilities for oil exploration 
crews. Why did he change so soon? "1 awakened," he says, 
apparently reciting a well learned lesson, "Trade is exploita- 
tion. We need to shift to production. " He and the two sons who 



Vietnamese officials think the United States 
wants to provoke the flow of boat people to 
embarrass Vietnam. 



work tor the construction collective have not done badlv by the 
standards i it today's Vietnam. They may earn more than $6. 50 a 
day, and work five or six days each week. 

The circumstances make it impossible to gel a reliable iden 
about whether Huu really intends to stay or leave. There are, 
though, more than JO, 000 from Cholon who do want to leave, 
and who have been given Vietnamese government permission 
to do so. They have been blocked by a combination ot U.S. 
legal restrictions and the impasse in negotiations between the 
United States and Vietnam over procedures for an "orderly 
departure" program, rhough there are indications as we go to 
press that the situation may be improving. 

The first problem is that the United States insists on in- 
terviewing every potential immigrant. Vietnam turned down a 
request for an American office in Ho Chi Minh City to handle 
the interviews because rhere are no diplomatic relations be- 
tween the United States and Vietnam. Discussions about a 
compromise formula have dragged on for months, but eventu- 
ally agreement is expected on a plan which will see U.S. 
consular officials fly into Tan Son Nhut airport in the morning, 
conduct as many 10-minute interviews as possible in the airport 
transit lounge, then fly out with the emigrants in the afternoon 
of the same day. 

If the plan can be worked out, it will be a help for those who 
have immediate family in the United States, or those closely 
associated with the American government or private American 
companies in the past. But the list of 30, 000- pi us submitted by 




Hoa worker in a Cholon factory. 

the Vietnamese is one of people who want to leave the country 
"to make a living," and this category has the lowest priority 
under U.S. immigration law. They stand very I i trie chance of 
leaving under the legal departure program. If they do leave by 
boat, though, and manage to make it safely to an American ship 
ot one of the refugee camps in other Southeast Asian countries, 
they should eventually make it to the United States or some 
other country. Counrnes like Malaysia and Thailand take Viet- 
namese refugees in only because they have been assured all the 
fefugees will eventually be accepred by other countries. 

The situation is deafly frustrating to Nguyen Van Nam, head 
ot the Ho Chi Minh City office which deals with legal de- 
partures, "Ir has a very negative impact here," he says, "People 
ask to go legally, but other countries will not accept them. So 
they think, if I go illegally, it will be dangerous, but ar least I'll 
get in." Nam and other Vietnamese officials suspect that this is 
exactly what the United States has in mind — to provoke a 
continuing flow of boat people ,is a way of embarrassing Viet- 
nam in the eyes of the world. 
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Refugees arrive at Travis Air Force Base, July 1979. 
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Teaching the Vietnam War, by William L. Griffin and John 
Marciano, Allanheld, Osrnun & Co. (19 Brunswick Rd., 
Montclair, NJ 07042), 183 pp., cloth: $14.50, paper: $6.50. 

Perhaps it doesn't make any difference. Given the way high 
school history courses tend to pack everything that has hap- 
pened since the end of World War II into the final frantic week 
of classes, maybe students will not be much influenced by what 
their textbooks say about the Vietnam war. That is about as 
optimistic as it is possible to be after reading Griffin and 
MatcianoVstudy. 

Although the 28 texts they reviewed do not thump the drums 
as enthusiastically for the Vietnam war as they do for previous 
American battles, they definitely do not reflect the fundamen- 
tal criticisms of U.S. policy which the war provoked. 

The authors look at three periods: origins of U.S.involve- 
ment; the Ngo Dinh Diem years, 1954-63; and the period of 
escalation, then "Vietnamization," then the end of the war. In 
part one, they summarize the textbook account, then offer their 
critique. In part two, they offer a brief alternative history of 
each period. In their critique, they point out: 

Text after text describes the North Vietnamese and the 
Viet Cong as "terrorists" and "aggressors." , . . The United 
States "intervenes" to stop "aggression." . , . The Com- 
munists "take over"; the Americans "answer the Commu- 
nists' challenge." The most frequently used word in describ- 
ing the military tactics of the North Vietnamese and the 
Viet Cong is "terrorism." U.S. bombing ... is described as 
"systematic," "heavy," "massive," "raining," "intensified," 
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"retaliatory," "constant," or "stepped up"; bur never as 
terror. (49) 

Unfortunately, bookstores no longer offer much of a remedy 
for the shortcomings of the texts. Many of the best books on the 
war— among those Griffin and Marciano cite: the various edi- 
tions of the Pentagon Papers, Frances FitzGeraid's Fire in the 
Lake, and In the Name of America, the study commissioned by 
Clergy and Laymen Concerned About Vietnam— are out of 
print, 

Teaching the Vietnam War performs a particularly useful 
function in recalling some of the major points raised by these 
books — things like the disillusionment of American troops 
sent, so they thought, to help and protect the people of South 
Vietnam. What they saw was more often like the incident Sgt. 
Dennis Pena described in a letter to his parents, published in 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer: 

What I didn't like was when we burned rhe village down. 
The women and children were crying and begging you not to 
bum them down. A lot of them stay inside and you have to 
drag them out. 

Ma, that's not good to see. (159) 

Tile authors' style is rather stuffy and not very engaging, so 
their book is not likely to appeal to casual readers or to most 
high school students. But it should be a must for history 
teachers, as a companion to the clearly inadequate texts they 
are being asked to use. More than that, Teaching the Vietnam 
War should be used as ammunition for a drive to include a 
better history of the war in textbooks in the first place. 
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The Awkward Silence, by W.D. Erhart, North woods Press 
(P.O. Box 249, Stafford, VA 22554), 41 pp.. cloth: $9.95, 
paper: $2.95. 

The most remarkable thing which happened in the Vietnam 
war was the GI revolt. In the end, it was probably this which, 
mure than anything, forced an end to the war: the U.S. govern- 
ment could no longer depend on its soldiers as a reliable instru- 
ment of policy. 

Three arresting anthologies of anti-war veterans' writings 
captured the soul of the Gl revolt: the poems in Winning 
Hearts and Minds and Demilitarized Zones and the short stories 
in Free Fire Zone, Only Demilitarized Zones remains in print. 

But The Awkward Silent/- reprints many of the contributions 
by one of the best of the GI poets. Erhart's poetry ranges from 
the wisrful: 

PERIMETER GUARD 

Crouched in a corner 

shivering, damp, 

Gerry asleep beside me, 

1 stand the last 

two -hour watch 

of a long, tired night. 

To the east, 

the stars are fading: 

grey appears; 

then pink red, and blue. 

to the cynical: 

HUNTING 

Sighting down the long black barrel, 
I wait till front and rear sights 
form a perfect line on his body, 
then slowly squeeze the trigger. 

The thought occurs 

that I have never hunted anything in my whole life 

except other men. 

But 1 have learned by now 

where such thoughts lead. 

My mind passes on 

to chow, and sleep 

and how much longer till I change my socks. 

There still is no better way to gain a sense of what the wat was 
like than to read the searing accounts by those who were sent to 
fight it. 



Ca Duo Vietnam, edited and translated by John Balaban, Uni- 
corn Press (P.O. Box 3307, Greensboro, NC 27402), 87 pp., 
cloth; $15, paper: $5. 
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In this bilingual anthology, John Balaban introduces us to an 
enduring form of Vietnam's oral tradition. His account of how 
he collected the poems is almost as good as the verses them- 
selves in giving a sense of the moods of daily life in the Vie- 
tnamese countryside. He also includes photographs of the 
singers from whom he recorded the poems. The otherwise 
beautifully 'designed book is marred by having the Vietnamese 
version in typewriter type with hand-drawn accents. But both 
students of Vietnamese and Vietnamese expatriates will wel- 
come the inclusion of the original texts. 



The Heritage of Vietnamese Poetry, edited and translated by 
Huynh Sanh Thong, Yale University Press, 303 pp., cloth: 
$22.50. 

The gifted translator who provided the widely acclaimed 
English version of the Vietnamese favorite, Tale of Kieu, has 
done an equally skillful job with this anthology of shorter 
poems. A reader who simply wants to gain a feel for Vietnamese 



traditions can spend several enjoyable hours browsing through 
the volume. For those who want to study Vietnamese culture 
more seriously, Thong has provided an informative introduc- 
tion and extensive notes. An added advantage for serious stu- 
dents is that all Vietnamese words are properly set in Viet- 
namese type, not stripped of their diacritical markings, as is the 
usual practice. The price will put the book out of teach for many 
individuals. Encourage your school or public library to order it. 
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The Hi hi l People, an 'Age' investigation with Bruce Grant, 
Penguin, 225 pp., paper: $3.50. 

This book provides the most extensive examination avail- 
able the reasons "boat people" have left Vietnam, the agonies 
of their journey, and how they have been treated after they left. 
Prepared by the Melbourne newspaper, The Age, it looks at the 
problem from a largely Australian point of view. But it includes 
a great deal of information on how refugees have been received 
in other countries, particularly France and the United States. 

People who are dealing with refugees now should find this 
book a useful compendium of background information. It would 
be good if sponsors come to share the concluding sentiments of 
the book's authors: 

In 1945, millions of refugees left the new communist 
countries of Europe . . . . Some of them, now citizens of 
other countries, return occasionally for holidays . . . . It is 
the hope of this hook that the boat people will have the same 
prospect, and may be able to return to Vietnam one day. 

Health Care far the People: Studies from Vietnam, by Dr. Joan 
McMichael, Alyson Publications {75 Knecland St., Suite 309, 
Boston, MA 02111). 341 pp., paper: $6.95 ($7.50 postpaid if 
ordered by mail). 

Despite the bombings and privations of war, North Vietnam 
developed a hearth care system which earned the praise of the 
World Health Organization. Dr. Joan McMichael, of the 
British Medical Aid Committee for Vietnam, worked in Viet- 
nam during those years, and has put together a valuable acount 
o^ the Vietnamese health care system. This is the first Ameri- 
can edition of the book, previously published in Britain. We 
can hope that someone will soon provide a sequel covering 
developments in Vietnamese medicine since the end of the 
war. 

Vietnamese Anticolanialism, by David G. Marr, University of 
California Press, cloth: $20, paper: $8.95. 

This valuable introduction to the intellectual history of Viet- 
nam from 1885 to 1925 was reprinted this fall. It remains the 
best English- language attempt to understand the intellectual 
debates which fueled the Vietnamese independence struggle. 
Those who missed the chance to buy a copy when it was first 
published in 1971 will want to grab one now. A second book, 
covering the period through 1945, will be coming soon from 
UC Press. 

Rolling Thunder: Understanding Policy and Program Failure, 
by James Clay Thompson, University of North Carolina Press, 
199 pp., cloth: $14, paper: $6.50. 

Hidden away in the dense, distant prose of a management 
study are some revealing gems about the conduct of the U.S. 
bombing campaign against North Vietnam. Tbis, fot example: 
"Armed reconnaissance involves striking targets of opportunity 
as they become available. But when 'significant' targets are not 
available, 'insignificant" targets may he attacked .... the fact 
that most of the sorties flown over North Vietnam were of the 
armed reconnaissance variety does indicate that there were few 
fixed targets that were deemed important." (92) This is not a 
book for everyone's bookshelf, but libraries will find it a useful 
addition to a good Vietnam collection. 



To Stand Against the Wind, by Ann Nolan Clark, Viking Press, 
1.32 pp.. cloth: $7.95. 



To Stand Against the Wind 

ANN NOLAN CLARK 




This short novel by a highly respected writer of children's 
books provokes a contradictory response. As a humanistic ac- 
count of the horrors of the American war in Vietnam and how it 
destroyed a family's way of life, the book is excellent; beautiful lv 
written and deeply moving. It also offers a sensitive portrayal of 
Vietnamese culture and evokes the difficulty of adjusting to 
American life in ways which may help adolescent and older 
readers to regard Vietnamese immigrants with more sympathy 
and respect. 

However, Clark's brief effort to offer an explanation of the 
war is meaningless, and her chronology appears to be quite 
garbled. The Liberation forces do not act in this story. They 
appeat rather as a mysterious army of "others" who are unac- 
countably everywhere and whose presence draws hideous de- 
struction from the Americans. The family supports the South 
Vietnamese government, willingly sending both father and son 
to serve the military, but no reason is offered for this choice. 
Clark's stress on traditional rural life leads her to depict Viet- 
namese peasants as unable and unwilling to comprehend the 
events and forces which are tearing their life apart. She herself 
seems equally uncomprehending. The family becomes very 
real; their tragedy is devastating bur inexplicable. This hook 
should be used with care. 
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The War at Home, directed by Glenn Silber and Barry Alexan- 
der Bmwn, available from New Front Films, 1409 Willow St., 
Suite 505, Minneapolis, MN 55404, color/blade and white, 
[00 min., 16mm sale: $1 ,385, 16mm rental: $350 (classroom: 
$175), 35mm rental: $500. 

With the University of Wisconsin as a microcosm, this lilm 
traces the growth and the impact of the movement in the streets 
of America against the war in Vietnam. I nterviews with leading 
figures in the movement and news footage capture the mood of 
rising anger and the occasional sense of success within the 
movement. And the cause of it all is never forgotten. The 
Campaigning Nixon promises he will never expand the war to 
the other countries of Indochina, then the news cameras show 
American troops invading Kampuchea, at N ixon's order. The 
film is gripping and thoughtful and reminds us that we can 
organise ourselves to change government policy when we work 
at it. 



Vietnam: An American Journey, directed by Robert Richter, 
available trnm Films Incorporated, 733 Greet! Bay Road, 
Wilmette, IL 60091, color, 85 min,, 16mm sale: $950, 16mm 
rent: $125, videocasserte sale; $570. 

Richter's 1978 film provides a warm portrait of the Viet- 
namese people and a sharp reminder of the devastation they 
faced as they began to rebuild their country. Besides footage of 
people at work and play along Highway 1 linking North and 
South, Richret shows newsreel clips of the war itself. He in- 
cludes his own moving interview with a woman who survived 
the My Lai massacre because she had fallen beneath the bodies 
ol family and friends. And he points out the Vietnamese opes* 
ness to trade and diplomatic relations with the United States. 
For an extra fee, Richter will travel with the film to answer 
questions from the audience. 
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Survivor of the My Imi massacre, from Vietnam: An American Journey. 
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WHEN YOU PUT FIRE 
TO THE WORLD 

The 1981 Peace Calendar 
and Appointment Book 

When You Put Fire to the 
World. . .this is the theme of 
the 1981 Peace Calendar and 

Appointment Book now avail- 
able from the War Resisters 
League. Our 1981 Calendar 
combines forceful statements 
and wonderfully evocative 
graphics from the Bread and 
Puppet Theater to affirm our 
commitment to the ecology of 
peace. The calendar features an 
introduction by Dr. Helen Caldi- 
cott, a foreword by Scott Bates 
and an appreciation of Bread 
and Puppet Theater by Grace 
Pa ley More than a handy week- 
ly diary, the WRL Calendar is a 
document of action on behalf of 
the world as we would have it — 
as it must be for us to survive. 

The calendar has 128 pages 
and is wirebound for convenient 
opening. The date pages can be 
removed, leaving a bound vol- 
ume for your permanent library. 

This handsome and informa- 
tive calendar is ideal as an inex- 
pensive gift. Order today! 
$4.50 each, four for$17 

WAR RESISTERS LEAGUE 

339 Lafayette Street 

New York, N.Y. 10012 
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letter from Dr. Nguyen Khac Vien. (December 1979) 
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Vietnam's 
Revolution: 
Hard Work, 
Not Miracles 



This issue of the Southeast Asia 
Chronicle features first hand reports on 
Vietnam today by three Americans and 
one German who know the country 
well. A Vietnamese economist reflects 
on the country's plans for economic 
development. And recent interviews 
shed new light on the reasons some 
ethnic Chinese left Vietnam, while 
others stayed. 



In 1975 Saigon greeted the trium- 
phant I iher.it it m forces with a mixture of 
apprehension and excitement. To the 
pop u ! a t ion 's re I i ef , t h ere was n i > 
bloodbath. But the end of the war did 
not bring miraculous prosperity, either. 
Few people — whether in Saigon, among 
foreign observers, or even in the 
Vietnamese communist leadership — 
realised how difficult the next five years 
would he. 
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